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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, relative to his 
Secret Mission in 1810, for liberdting. Fer- 
dinand VII. from Captivity at Valengay. 
Written by himself, &c. &c. 8Svo. pp. 340. 
London 1823.  Treattell & Co. 

Partaxrne of. the interest of Baron Trenck’s 
memoirs, but involving still more important 
considerations, the narrative just published 
ly Baron Kolli cannot fail to meet with a 
popular reception, We have read it with 
strong feelings; for, with one or two in- 
stances of foreign sentiment in it which are 
not quite congenial to British taste, there is 
astrain of straight-forward simplicity in the 
statements, and a succession of affecting 
ivcident in. the personal adventures, which 
mast awaken very lively-emotions in the 
breasts: even of those who are not apt to 
give way to too mnch sensibility. 

The condition of Ferdinand VII. while a 
prisoner at Valencay, and the consequence 
of his presence in Spain to unite that nation 
in its resistance to the infamous invasion of 
Buonaparte, gave rise. to the attempt of the 
British Government for his escape, in which 
the Baron de Kolli was‘the immediate agent. 
Twocor -three selected. passages from the 
beginning of this volame, will show that pity 
. well as policy must have been the source 

— 

“The gaard of the King and the Infantas 
was entrusted to a staff officer, whose real 
-fanctions were disguised under the title of 
commandant of the royal establishment; this 
agent of the ministers, or rather of the 
general police, detained the originals of all 
letters addressed to, or written by, his 
eatholic majesty, and only délivered or for- 
warded the.copies. It is easy to conceive 
the consequences ot such a system of tyranny. 
On the one hand, the king could receive no 
news from Spain that was not of a nature to 
give him pain, and deprive him of all hope ; 
and on the other, the falsification of his cor- 
respondence by the police enabled it to give 
currency, under the, king’s name, to every 
piece of imposture which it wished to be 
credited, as to his situation and secret 


“ Numerous brigades of gendarmerie were 
posted all round the enyirons of Valencay ; 
every traveller was subjected to the most 
rigid examination, and the smallest.irregu- 
larity in their passports occasioned the most 
unheard-of annoyances. 1 was told, that a 
merchant of Bourdeaux was obliged to turn 
back and take another road, because Fouché’s 
myrmidons did not find that his nose was so 
aquiline as his passport described it. 

“ The king bore, with a very bad grace, the 

ally annoyances which were put upon bim ; 
his natural vivacity made, it difficult for him 
to listen to the dictates of prudence; but the 
— study J contain pega! enabled 
nh to acquire that strength of mind, against 
which the arrows of sireniks are now falling 


, His occupations were . all of the 
Fitest fied to lighten the weight of a great 


misfortune, or to charm the long and tedious 
hours of captivity. A ‘part of the day was 
spent in reading. By meditating on the re- 
volutions of former ages, he learned to ap- 
pretiate the events passing under ‘his own 
observation ; he saw by what immutable or- 
der, thrones founded on usurpation and sup- 
ported by violence, have fallen and disap- 
peared ; history, therefore, which he con- 
sulted for lessons of conduct, served to feed 
him with hopes.” 

Among other of the basest arts, “‘ a cor- 
rupt government, wishing to deprive Ferdi- 
nand of his peace of mind, and of virtuous 
consolation, dispatched a swarm of venal 
beauties, selected from the public seraglios 
of the modern ‘Babylon, with a view to 
seduce him ; but knowing the religious prin- 
ciples which characterise the king, the reader 
will readily comprehend what was the result 
of this scandalons attenipt.” 

A still viler purpose, it is asserted, was 
meant to be effected by these prostitutes ; 
and it was to rescue a king (whose character 
appears more amiable’ in these pages than it 
has recently been the fashion of our press to 
represent it,) that Lord: Wellesley employed: 
the anthor, who had previously recommended 
himself by secret ‘ sérvices' in Germany, 
Italy, and France: : 

aving received his instructions “ in the 
middle of a volume of Marmontel, the leaves 
of which had been carefully pasted together,” 
he proceeded on his mission, the honour of 
whick was even coyeted by the Duke of 
Kent himself, one of its ardent promoters. 
While in London, it gives us a strange’ idea 
of such matters to be told by the Baron, 

‘¢In order to avoid the observation of the 
French police, I never ventured near the 
Secretary of State’s office, but with “the 
greatest precaution. Our regnlar meetings 
took place at a house of the admiral’s ; lord 
Wellesley went there only at night, without 
any attendants, and in a borrowed carriage. 
Sir George Cockburn and myself entered by 
a different way. 

** Towards the end of January, every thing 
= arranged, and all the plans finally set- 
tled.” 

And on sailing, “* Albert was also the bearer 
of a packet addressed to me, containing dia- 
monds to the amount of 208,000 francs for my 
private emoluments, and the first expenses of 
my mission ; for the more considerable ‘dis- 
bursements which were likely to follow, an 
nnlimited credit had been opened for king 
Ferdinand, at a Paris banker's. 

‘I was provided with seals and cyphers of 
the secretaryships of state of Bonaparte’s 
government, French passports, ‘feuilles de 
route, ordérs of: the ministers. of war and 
marine,* &c. &c. all things qnite indispen- 
sable for the success of such an enterprise. 

¢ ra 28th of February, the expedition 
sailed.’ 


+“ All these different papers which the English 








Under the convoy of Sir George Cockburn, 
the Baron was carriéd to the Bay of ‘Quibe- 
ron, a convenient site for landing on “the 
coast of France. Here, unfortunately, they 
encountered a Mr. Ferriet, who, though ‘in 
the pay of England, was acting the double 
part-of an agent of Buonaparte. This fellow 
partially penetrated the design, and betrayed 
it; but the full development was reserved 
for'a M. Richard, ‘in whom the Baron was 
led to confide at Paris,’ a Vendean, and 
apparently a stanch Bourbonist. 

After landing, the early parts of the Ba- 
ron’s toils were ‘sufficiently difficult and 
perilous. ‘ 


“ From the 10th te the 14th of March (he 
tells us,) I travelled ‘above a hiindred and 
forty leagues, on different roatls, sometites 
having Albert behind, and sometimes be- 
fore me. 

“ One of my first objects was to examine 
the environs of Valencay ; te reconnoitre the 
side of the park which could be scaled; and 
the windows of the king’s smaller apartments. 
I had very soon obtained the needful infor- 
mation, and ‘settled in my own mind the best 
plan of execution; it only remained to'set it 
a-going. I first-repaired to Paris in order to 
receive 30,000 francs in money ; from thence 
I dispatched towards Orleans ‘the saddle- 
horses which were to sérve for the first relays, 
after the king’s escape.” 


The other particulars of the plot (though 
tle author speaks of it in the terms, of ano- 
ther Hotspur,) it is unnecessary to relate, as 
they were all rendered nugatory by the 
treachery we have alluded to. He was arrested 
by the Police, and, after several pumpings, 
he says, 

‘© The same. day, the Sth of April 1810, I 
was taken back to Vincennes, which I never 
lett for four years afterwards, 

“ The strictest orders were given to inter- 
dict me from all communication with the ex- 
terior or interior, and to increase the severity 
of close confinement, by depriving me of 
paper, pens, ink, dc, &c. e keeper was 
enjoined to sleep in my cell, to be on, his 
gnard against my affected tranquillity, to 
listen to any questions, but to answer none, 
and finally to make an exact report of eVéty 
thing.” ' 

Expecting daily death, and being subjected 
to the cruellest treatment, his sufferings here 
were horrible.. Nor was he alone in this mi- 
sery. France held in her yarions prisons at 
this time about 4000 prisoners of state, of 
whom one-fourth were of the higher classes ; 
and the Donjon of Vincennes was not without 
its companionship. Strictly as the author was 
incarcerated, he contrived to have intercourse 
with some of the unfortunate inmates of that 
prison ;—among others the Counts de Polig- 
nac, one of them iow the French ambassador 
in London. - “elbid 

‘“¢ Several times (before the gaoler informed 
him of the desire of these Joyal noblemen to 





ministry had, procared from the best sources 
wert flank and tagaed,..2" ‘ 


visit his erg ps times (he relates) in 
the course of the preceding nights, I fancied 





530 ea 


I had heard at the bar’ of my window a dead} prosteated imdividuals-by the existing tribu- 
noise, which I attributed to an owl. How/| nals of France, and not to feel that, in com- 


was it possiblé for me. to suppose that 
tender solicitude wes wateliing over me in 


2 so difficult for. the. least communication. 


was ignorant: of what it is possible for 
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a}parison with the former, state of things, the 
a| present with all its hardships is liberty and 
icence. 


a any of de Kolli’s fellow-sufferers sank 


noble audacity to perform ; of what the desire | under their miseries, and he appears to have 
of consolation suggests to friendly ingenuity ;| been driven to the very verge of insanity. 
I was not them acquainted with Messrs. de| At onetime he relates (when betrayed by a 
Polignac, and knew not how much they de-| gadler into an act which compromised him,) 


lighted in obliging their companions in honour, 


- - - “I was attacked by six myrmidons 


+ Although my cell was more than sixty feet] of the police, determined to, search me tho- 
distant from theirs in an opposite direction, | roughly, orto maim me. They were under the 
they had several times attempted to open a| orders of the inspector Paques, who, with the 
communication with me by means of ropes | most insulting expressions, ordered them to 


and a long pole. 


In the sequel, [ climbed] sabre me, if I made the least resistance. . . 
six feet from the floor of my cell, during the| Th 


 gendarmes advanced, and the keepers 


night, in order to reach a small bag whichj crept alongside of the wall, in order to lay 


descended to my window, and in which our|hold of me by the shoulders. 


correspondence was inclosed. 


Up to that 
moment I had met silent acts of vengeance 


“ The fruitlessness of their first attempts,| calmly, and with presence of mind: on this 
far from damping their zeal, induced-them to] occasion the loss of a pocket book, which 
‘bribe our keeper, who, as he told me himself,| contained. valuable papers, would have af:- 
had been unable to refuse them. Every thing | fected me more sensibly, than the destruction 


was arranged, and we were about to behold| of all my hopes. 


each other. 


The want of a defensive 


At the appointed time Thomas] weapon throwing me into a state of frenzy, 
carefully opened the three doors of my cell; 


I stabbed myself under the lett breast with 


my two kind friends entered, and I threw] five strokes of the scissars, the only instrn- 


myself into their arms. 


ment which had escaped the search of the 


** T will not attempt to describe my feel-| robbers, . . . lLimmediately fell, swimming in 
ings at the sight of these illustrious prisoners.| blood. The barbarian who had driven me to 
Tavoluntarily I caused them a moment’s em-j this act of despair, called to me in a tone of 


barrassment .. 


..- Their refusal persuaded] the most cutting irony, ‘Die! die! we will 


me that they fully excused even the intention] bury you.’ ” 


which I had had. They informed me that as 


At another time, when driven to despair by 


they were not in close confinement, they were| the barbarities of his gaoler :— 


enabled to avail themselves of their own re- 


sources. 


“* One day, a state of inanition made me 
count the hours; my exhaustion kept me 


Their first act was to put me in posses-| lying on a damp bed;—I felt the most 


sion of. the official. journal, in which was in- 


evouring hunger; the distribution of the 


serted the report of the minister of police to| day’s allowance had been made at seven 
Bonaparte, relative to my mission; they also} o’clock ia the morning to every one but me ; 
rovided me with a small quantity of pens, | it was past eleven, and Lerouge had not yet 
nk, and paper, &c. and promised to furnish} come; at last the sound of his footstep 


me with more. 


revived me, and I was anticipating a deli- 


“We d that I shontd, without delay, | cious repast on a loaf of a pound and a half! 
draw up a protest against the unfaithful re-| ‘* I will wait till I am alone,.... I will show 
port, and give it to them, and that they would | no impatience, or eagerness of brutal appe- 


endeavour to 


get it transmitted to Mr.M‘Ken-| tite” .... On his entrance, he threw the 
zie, the English commissary, who was then 


loaf at me, swearing . . . The lightning is not 


at Morlaix, for the proposed exchange of pri- pom than the fury which transported me: 


soners, both civil and military. 
* As they were wit 


es of myi e, 





saw nothing .... I knew not what I did 
..; He was stretched at my feet, with the 


at the very time that the police were impu-| blood running down his face: I had struck 
dently committing a crime, by introducing a| him with a piece of firewood. ... His cries 
vile impostor in my name at Valencay, on| disarmed me,and brought others to his assist- 
the strength of the papers which were to/| ance; they threatened to put me in irons. I 
prot my mission, in order to deceive King| reproached the commandant for the out- 


erdinand, and to cast him into the pit 
which Was yet stained with the blood of a 
Bourbon,....the Counts de Polignac gave me 
the most solemn assurances that at the day of 
reckoning, they would bear testimony to my 
truth and sincerity, and if I should happen to 
fall before that, that they would undeceive| children! 


the British government.” 


We at this moment read much of the arbi- 


rages to which his unheard-of severity had 
provoked me ; I called for death, and invoked 
the minister, by one decided blow to crown 
my wishes....and his own. 
** Cruel that he was! for four years he re- 
fased me the consolation of embracing my 
I knew not if they were even in 
existence. But what humanity could I ex- 
pect of him, who attached the fatal lantern 


trary prosecutions of the French Govern-|tothe breast of the duke d’Enghien? For 


ment, and of the distresses of men condemned 
to imprisonment for libels and conspiracies. 
Far be it from us to love a state of society 
so constituted as to display one class in hos- 


four years I was placed between the combats 
of paternal tenderness and infamy. ‘ If:you 
wish to see your family,” said Dr, R * ** 
to me, “ tell us who is the correspondent of 


tility to the reigning power, and that power| the British government; he will not be 


endeavouring by punishment to restrain its 
foes and preserve itself. But it is impossible 
to look at the picture presented by the Baron 
de Kolli, and the notorious facts which he 

appens to enumerate, and at the clamour 
Mebne against every sentence of two or three | and wore no linen.... 


ths confinement pronounced upon legally (betonging te the prisen, marked with the 


molested ; on. the contrary, the minister will 
be the means of putting money into his 
pocket.” 

“ Since my attempt to escape, I had no 
shees, but sandals made out of an old hat, 


AND 


ee 

4niperial eagle... <. «and was looked Upon as 
very obstinate, because I preferred my own 
rags. But if there was no incenyenience in 
allowing mé imperial shirts, What was there 
in allowing me to wear my own? * 

‘* The minister of general police, who 
made no scruple of appropriating to himseif 
223,000 francs which belonged to me, was 
not likely to blush at speculating on the 
misery of the prisoners. It need not Surprise 
us therefore, that he deprived them of a half 
and in some cases of two-thirds, of the allow. 
ance that was made tlém by the fithons 
decree, for the installation of the state 
prisons.” 

But the Baron was not of a temper. to 
resign himself to .the weight of oppression. 
Not only did he afford such grounds as these 
for severities, but he made an extraordinary 
attempt at escape. 

- + “On the ist of May, 1811, L opened 
the works at breast height, in order that the 
exertion of my whole strength might render 
the execution less diffienlt. The stone re. 
sisted, and did not yield more than an inch 
per day. On the Ist of June following, the 
hive having been completed in the whole ex- 
tent of the first stone, the intervals were soon 
broken down, and I found tess difficulty in 
loosening the stones of the interior. 

‘* As I was obliged to work during the day, 
I ran considerable risk of a surprise, not- 
withstanding the quickness with which I 
covered the hole, when I heard the noise of 
doors opening. One day, when I least ex- 
pected it, the commandant Gillet entered my 
cell, to pay me a farewell visit, and introduce 
me to his successor, an officer of gendarmes, 
then in favor, and whom M. Savary, who had 
long known him, considered fitter for the 
command of the prison.” I had barely time 
to shake off the dust from my long beard, 
(which had not been shaved for four montis) 
and to throw @ lynx’s skin, my only covering 
against the damp, over my shoulders. 

“The alarm into which my horrible appear- 
ance threw these gentlemen prevented them 
from remarking my disorder, or from enter- 
ing into the little cell, where they would have 
seen the breach I had made. They left me, 
with an encouragement to expect some alle- 
viation of my sufferings. - - -'- 

“ Surprised at not a yet reached the 
exterior lining, I measured the depth of flte 
part T had undermined, when, to my ex- 
treme mortification, I fonnd that the direc- 
tion I had taken, which I had hitherto sup- 
posed to be perpendicular, was diagonal, 
and lost: in the curved thicktiess of tlre 
northern towér. Overwhelmed at this mis- 
take, I'shoutd have been completely discou- 
raged, had it not been for the habit I had 
contracted of always occupying myself about 
some plan, lrowever chimefical, and the 
necessity I was undér of continuing my 
labors, the discovery of which would, 
undeér every circimstance, have exposed me 
to fresh severities. I then examined the 
méahs of regaining the original direction, 
and of turning my fitst excavation to‘some 
advantage ; after well considering it, I made 
it serve as a receptacle for the fresh rabbish, 
and thereby avoided the risks which I had 
been exposed to at the hours of promenade, 
by the method I had till then followed. 

“ Atlast, after six months labour and con- 
tinued precautions, the’ detail of which would 
appear tedious, I succeeded in coming to, 











I was offered ‘some 


and ‘ufiloogening, the last stone of the ex- 


terial facifig, sa as to be able to Graw it in 
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SE 
at pleasure, ‘without making any thing fall 


atchitect more delighted 
jncontemplating his labours than I was, in 
themidst of my.crater. The passage of the 
air through tlie walls gave me a degreeof 
pleasure, perhaps superior to the joy which 
2 man feels on his liberation from a long 
slavery», _Lsat down; the desire of a heart 
steeped in affliction is that of offering to the 
Creator its first consolations, its first hopes ! 
After indulging for’a few moments in a 
delightful reverie, I replaced each stone in 
its place in the most convenient position. 

« My rope still remained to be made. 

«With the sheets which I had procured in 
thefirst days. of my captivity, and which I 
had not yet used, I made twelve rolls, each 
ten feet long, and about the thickness of a 

; [joined these together by knots large 
enough to cling to, and strengthened at short 
by other smaller knots, 

“The night of the 24th of October, 1811, 
was that which I fixed upon for effecting my 

, and I arranged my plan. - - - 

++ “At nine o’clock the tarnkey came in 
af usual, and after a short visit, went about 
his business. My compassion, which had 
hitherto been silent for this old guardsman, 
suggested.to me that my escape miglit have 
the effect .of throwing him into a hut of the 
Bieétre, where he would be left to perish, as 
a punishment for his negligence. 

“(On the door of the cell, therefore, I wrote 
afew lines with chalk, exculpating him from 
all knowledge of my plans, or of having 
winked at my. escape. 

“ All the stones were now displaced, and 
ranged along the ground, the outside one ex- 
cepted; a small piece of plaster fell at the 
foot of the Donjon, close to where the com- 
mandant was standing; but he supposed it 
could only be occasioned by the wind, know- 
ing the strength of the Donjon, and the weak- 
ness of its inhabitants, too well to entertain 
apy other idea... . . As for me, I threw my- 
self upon my knees, and prayed to God tor 
the necessary support, and if my last hour 
was come, that: He would receive me into 
His mercy, with the martyrs who had pre- 
ceed me in the cause of honour. With a 
conscience Jess pure than theirs, I had rea- 
son for apprehension, but that only served 
to make my faith. the stronger. With my 
heart calm, I arose, and prepared to lanch 

f.. 44. even into eternity, 

+ My appearance sufficiently resembled 
that of a common workman, had it not been 
for a beatd of ten inches long; as I had no 
means of getting rid of it, and could not burn 
it without risk, I determined to pall it out by 

roots. . . . . The horrible punishments 
which were formeriy inflicted on felons and 
perjurors bore no comparison to that which 
I thas volantarily added to the cruelties that 
were devised. by the creatures of a ‘tyran- 
government!!!... Itwasdone... 

- «The outside stone was removed. . ... the 
rope unrolled, but it was too sliort, and I 
lengthened’ it; I was now suspended, the 
rope I apa eg to yield, and the oscillation 
carried me a good way ont, but secured 
agaitist alt chances, I held fast, and reached 

nd. safe ! 

“Tt had just strack four in the morning on 
the platform of the drawbridge ; I dragged 
myself to the Fyn of the prison I have de- 

; and laid hold ef a tray for carrying 


Mortar. If L-tiad goue a few steps farther, I 
showld bave found @ port-hole window quite 


watch-dogs, ran up from the otherside.. I 
threw them some provisions through an 
opening under the gate; they immediately 
recognized me as the friend, who for the last 
six months, at the hours of promenade, had 
shared his allowance with them, and being 
accustomed to the caresses of poor people, 
they remained perfectly quiet. At last day 
appeared, and I heard the workmen passing 
and repassing; I took advantage of, the mo- 
ment, passed through the principal gate with- 
out remark, (thanks to my ragged appear- 
ance,) and advanced to the gate ofthe little 
drawbridge. The turnkey came out—ex- 
amined me—hesitated. . .. I might have 
knocked him down, taken the key from him, 
gone out, and locked it behind me. . . . «he 
asked me a question, which I answered 
boldly. . . .and he was just going to turn 
the key, when some real masons came up, 
and by their inquisitive looks, sealed the un- 
fortunate issue of my attempt.t 

“*T was immediately dragged to the com- 


bed ; heard what they told him, could scarcely 
believe his eyes ; stormed, abused some, and 
accused others of treachery. ... and did me 
the favour to tell me in vulgar terms, ‘ You 
did very wrong to miss your aim, for you 
will not have such another opportunity for a 
long time.’ I asked him to give me a glass 
of brandy, and he made haste to get it me 
himself. 


greater security for me, I was put into the 
chesnut wes Sen is the name given by the 
unfortunate Mazeres de Latude to the ground 
floor of the western tower, near the modern 
passage to the dungeons ;) I did not remain 
there more than an hour, an order having 
come to instal me at the top of the Donjon, 
under the platform, in the secret cell of the 
eastern tower.{ - - « 

‘Since Providence has been pleased to work 
a double miracle in my favour, Ihave often 
thought of the wretchedness of mind, which 
at Saint Helena must have worn out the 
life of that Bonaparte, all whose actions had 
in view only the object of the moment, whose 


of life never went so far as to teach him how 


to stifle conscience. 


to Saumur. 


open, through which I could have descended 
into the ditch, and then ascended through a 
Staircase which would have led me out ;. but 
as I was then quite ignorant of that part of its 
topography, I returned to the other end, and 
sat down at.a little gate which separated 
the two courts: Turk and Rustaut,* two 


mandant’s apartments; he jumped out of 


“While they were preparing a place of 


maxim was Possess for ever, whose contempt 


to die... . Pride was strong enough in him 
But may God forgive 
him who dying, humbled, and deprived of the 
embraces of his son, dropped a tear to nature 
and appeared to forget his frail grandeur !” 

The victories of the Allies, which led to his 
overthrow, gave to our author his liberty ; 
but he was previously, with others (even in 
. .| the heat of the war about Paris,) transported 


* At last, on the 16th of April, at noon, 


the doors of the prison were opened, the 
clanking of chains ceased to be heard, and 
the cry of ‘ Long jive the Bourbons,’ was the 
only one. that rung throngh the sepulchtal 
vaults, It would be vain for me to attempt 
a description: of this scene, which will never 
be banished -from my memory. - In the in- 
toxication and tears of joy, every one threw 
himself into the arms of his neighbour, and 
pressed him to his: heart; forty individuals, 
hitherto strangers to each other, were in one 
moment bound to each other by the ties of 
the most tender friendship. 


* At the moment of our release, the inhabi- 
tants of the town, Frenchmen, liberated from 
the tyranny which had hitherto repressed 
their feelings, eagerly surrounded us, and 
without the least regard to our wretched ap- 
pearance, dragged us into the bosom of their 
families, and in one day made us experience 
the transition from an excess of misery to 
affluence and plenty. Time will never dimi- 
nish the gratitade I feel towards the persons 
who todk charge of me, and I only regret 
that I-am not allowed to name them here.” 


Having gone thus far we must condense 
into a summary the rest of the interesting 
points touched upon in this volume, By a 
refinement in political trickery, the French 
government had procured the traitor Richard 
to personate their prisoner and endeavour 
to entrap Ferdinand at Valencay. This 
would produce the two-fold effect of destroy- 
ing the real agent, and of discovering the 
king’s wishes and intentions. The design 
failed, for Ferdinand was alarmed and weuld 
not trust the sham liberator ; the documents 
then palmed on the world as official were 
fabricated and published in the Moniteur!!! 

In England, on his return, the Baron was 
honourably treated: he then visited Madrid 
and received the distinction of noble knight- 
hood from the king of Spain, and a grant of 
100,000 crowns en the Havannah, of which 
succeeding events robbed him. Proceeding 
from Madrid to Paris to reclaim his pro- 
perty, the jewels, &c. seized at his arrest, 
he fell upon -the disorganization of the hun- 
dred days, aud joined the Duchess of Angou- 
leme and royalists at Bordeaux. In a des. 
perate action he was taken prisoner and 
carried to Boulogne, where again death 
seemed to be inevitable, But being re- 
claimed as. a Spanish officer,. some delay 
intervened, and it was not till 

‘On the Ist of June, an order arrived to 
consider us no. longer as soldiers, but to 
transfer us to the prison of the criminal and 
civil tribunal of the department, to be there, 
tried as citizens taken in arms, and in the 
act of rebellion, upon the territory of the 
empire. That measure, which was calculated 
to make us then rather uneasy, was the means 
of onr escaping certain death,” 

And the relation continues: 


“The battle of Waterloo, by restoring her 
king and princes to France, was the second 
miracle to wlilth millions of victims owed 








to escape from the ‘Temple. 
owing, fell ill of vexation. 


Donjon. 





mourning on for me.” 


* One of these dogs had been the means of 
baffling an attempt of Count Julius de Polignac 


+The mason to whom this was principally 
I was told in 1814, 
that he never would return again to work at thie 


‘« Fromthat moment I passed for dead ; the 
ice spread the report of it generally, and my 
poor children, who were then very young, pat 


their preservation. 

* As soon as the legitimate authority wag 
recognized by the local authorities, I was. 
liberated from prison, and, accompanied by 
my officers, repaitéd without loss of time to 
the French head-quarters at St. Jotin de Luz. 
Our geveral if chief, the duke of Damas, de- 
livered me’ the command of my regiment, 
which immediately entered Bayonhe, and was 
selectéd:toodcttpy the citadel. Stratge vi- 
cissitade of fortune! I was now the com: 
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mander.in a place where only:a day or two 
before I was.a prisoner!’ 

This. as. far.as the volume -goes is all:we 
know ofits author, to whom we cannot say 
farewell without, anxiously :inquiting—how 
fares he now? He immediately retired, we 
see, from the service,;; and. we see with 
deeper regret that his jewels are condemned 
by, the de jure government of France, as 
justly confiscated because employed against 
the government de facto of Buonaparte ;— 
but. surely this is a monstrous decision, and 
if the laws sanction it, there is a sense of 
honour, and feeling above all laws which 
ought to redress the injury. 


The Memoir of the Queen of Etruria we shall 
review in another Gazette. 





. JAMAICA. 

A View of the past and present State of the Island 
of Jamaica; with Remarks on the Moral and 
Physical Condition of the Slaves, and on the 
Abolition of Slavery in the Colonies. By J. 
Stewart, late of Jamaica. 8vo. pp. 363. 
Edinbargh, Oliver and Boyd; London, 
G. & W.8B. Whittaker. 1523. 

THouGH we have Bryan Edwards’ ample 

history of our Colonies, and several other 

esteemed works, in which a knowledge of 

Jamaica may be obtained, we are not aware 

of any separate account of that important 

island worthy of the public attention. Con- 
nected as it is, too, with many questions of 
polity of the highest interest, which have re- 
cently more than ever occupied the minds of 
men,—questions affecting the colonial system, 
the abolition of slavery, the propagation of 

Christianity, and several others of lesser note, 

—we feel still more forcibly the obligation 

due to Mr. Stewart, for the lucid and impar- 

tial view which he has spread before us, and 
for the plain, candid and unaffected manner 
in which he has performed his proposed task. 

Merely touching on the provinces of the zoo- 

logist and botanist, his historical, topographi- 

cal and statistical notices are at once concise 
and sufficient; while, as the preface truly 
promises, 

“ Every particular of moment, relating to 
the climate, di » soil, » agricul- 
ture, and commerce, has also been briefly 
noticed; and such views are given of the 
government, laws, and establishments, as will 
enable the reader to form an accurate opinion 
of their more important features. On the 
state of society—the different classes of the 
free inhabitants—the character, customs, and 
moral-and physical condition of the slaves, 
and the means proposed of improving their 
condition, as preliminary steps to the gradual 
abolition of slavery, the author has been more 
circnmstantial—these being topics of more 
particular interest, especially at the present 
moment, and on which his long residence in 
the island has enabled him to supply many 
important particulars. 

“*In treating these last-mentioned subjects, 
the author has been governed by the most 
perfect impartiality. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist on some points which he 
discusses, as connected. with those subjects, 
the aceuracy and justness of his statements 
will.at least be acknowledged. He has anx- 
iously endeavoured to steer clear of all pre- 
judices and party opinions. If, on the one 
hand, he conceives that the lanters have, on 
some occasions, been nfake cused by 
those who. rather sought, to, yilify, than con, 
vice, them, he, on the other, thinks that. thei 





advocates are too prone to vindicate indis- 





criminately, and even hold up as faultless, 
whatever relates to the colonial system.” 
This, indeed, is the very effect and marrow 
of controversy, which in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred causes the disputants only 
to hug their own opinions closer, and leave 
no room for the entrance of trath from the 
other side. For those who are desirous of 
having a clear understanding of the present 
state of Jamaica, it is a fortunate thing that 
the author has avoided every approach to 
partizanship, and has supplied his testimony 
as a free and unbiassed, as well as an able 
and intelligent observer. 

The volume sets out with the early history 
of the island: its discovery by the immortal 
Columbus, its descent in his family, its de- 
volving to the crown of Spain, and its con- 
quest by the British in the time of Cromwell 
(A. B. 1655,) who sent the two victorious com- 
manders, Adm! Penn and General Venables, 


author assigns various causes for these dif: 
ferences ; among others the decline of the 
St. Domingo supply of the latter commodi- 
ng off of the Bourbon cane 
in the productiveness of sugar. The returns 
from the sugar plantations indeed seem to 
be very small,—varyi 
to three per cent, on capi' 
Of the canes grown there are several species, 
viz. ‘‘ the common cane of the island, the 
Bourbon cane, the transparent cane, the rib- 
bon cane, the Batavian or purple cane, and 
the green stripe cane. The 
transparentcanes are those chiefly cultivated ; 
the ribbon cane is sometimes also planted on 
account of its hardy nature, being more capa- 
ble of enduring dry weather than the other 
two, though it yields mucli less juice. It is 
the most beautiful of all the species, being 
finely variegated with alternate stri 
crimson and pale yellow, whence it takes its 


probably, from one 





to the tower, for achieving only so slight a 
matter instead of taking Hispaniola.* 

At present it appears that the export of 
sugar has diminished ; that of 1819-20 being 
considerably less than that of 1801-2; while 
rum is nearly the same ; and ginger, pimento 
and coffee, have largely increased. The 





* ‘It is, however, a curious fact, that Jamaica, 
at this time, produces a greater revenue to the 
mother country than the whole amount of the 
national revenue in the Protector’s time. Jamaica 
was no doubt generally considered, at the period 
of its conquest, and for several years after, as 
far inferior in importance to either Cuba or His- 
paniola; as in truth it would be at the pe 
day, were those islands equally improved by cul- 
tivation. It was reserved for the enterprising 
industry and commercial spirit of the British to 
render Jamaica what it now is, the most highly 
cultivated and most productive colony in the 
American Archipelago. - - - 

** The following particulars will show the pro- 
gressive improvement of the cultivation, popula- 
tion, and commerce of Jamaica, for the last cen- 
tury and a half: ‘ 

** In 1673, there were in the island 7768 whites, 
and 9504 slaves. The chief products were cocoa, 
indigo, and hides. Sugar had just then been be- 
gun to be cultivated. 

**In 1722, the island produced 11,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar. 

‘In 1734, there were 7644 whites, 86,546 
slaves, and 76,011 head of cattle, in the island. 

**Tn 1744, there were 9640 whites, 112,428 
slaves, and $8,036 head of cattle; and the island 
produced 35,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 10,000 
puncheons of rum. 

** In 1768, there were 17,000 whites, 166,914 
slaves, and 135,773 head of cattle ; and 55,761 
hogsheads of sugar, and 15,551 puncheons of 
rum were produced. 

‘In 1774, the island produced only 654,700 lbs. 
of coffee ; and in 1790, 1,783,740]hs. 

** At present there, are in Jamaica about 
350,000 slaves, 300,000 head of stock ; and the 
annual average produce may be about 130,000 
hogsheads of sugar, 60,000 puncheons of rum, 
and 18,000,000Ibs. of coffee, &c. - - - 

«In return for its commodities, Jamaica re- 
ceives from Great Britain an anuual supply of 
almost all her manufactures... ‘The exclusive 
oes ea she claims of supplying this and the 
other islands with her products is one important 
source of. her commervial and manufacturing 
prosperity. -The aunual amount of British manu~ 
factures imported into; this island, alone} is up- 
wards of two millions... The.imports from, other 
parts (of lumber, provisions, cattle, &c.), amount 
to néarly a million currency. - - - 

“¢The annual exports to Great Baa 
Ireland may atnount, one year with 


in and 
to 
their | about five millions; and:those ‘to other pitrts to | 





about 40,0007,” 





name. The Batavian cane is in no estimation; 
it is the least productive of all the species, and 
is therefore merely preserved as a variety.” 
Leaving, however, these commercial points 
(having quoted enough to show the principal 
features, ) we shall take from the author’s short 
zoological chapters such facts as may be new 
and interesting to the generality of readers. 
‘‘ The wild hog, the rat, and the mouse, 
are the only wild quadrupeds in Jamaica, 
Formerly, itis said, the woods abounded with 
a species of the monkey, but none are now to 


' 

The hog is occasionally hunted for. his flesh, 
and is large and fierce ; but the more dimi- 
nutive animal next mentioned, occupies a 
more important place. 

**In no country is there a creature so de- 
structive of property as the ratis in Jamaica ; 
their ravages are inconceivable, 
with another, it is supposed that they destroy 
at least about a twentieth part of the sugar- 
canes throughout the island, amounting to 
little short of £200,000 currency per annum. 
The sugar-cane is their favourite food; but 
they also prey upon the Indian corn, on all 
the fruits that are accessible to them, and on 
many of the roots. Some idea will be formed 
of the immense swarms of those destructive 
animals that infest this island, from the faet, 
that on a single plantation thirty thousand 
were desttoyed in one year. Trapsof various 
kinds are set to catch them, poison is resoried 
to, and terriers, and sometimes ferrets are 
employed to explore their haunts ané root 
them out; still, however, their numbers re- 
main undiminished, as far at least as can be 
judged by the ravages they commit. They 
are of a much larger size than the European 
rat, especially that kind of them called by the 
negroes racoons. ‘On the experiment being 
ntting one of these and a cat to- 
e latter declined attacking it.” 
The musquitos are torments also in their 
numerous,’ a. smoke is 
made in the houses, by which they. ate. dsiven 
away. To guard against their annoyance in 
é beds are hung with. what are 
made of thin.gauze. It 
roes, wha, cannot 
defence, get into 


called musquito-nets, 1 
is remarkable ‘that the n¢ 
always afford this, nocturnal de 
a mechanical’ habit, of -driving away, 
Htroublesome visitors, even 
wrapt in a profound sleep ;, the ¢ 
ingly oecasioning 
‘movement of the hands,” . 
‘Of other animal pro 


the quick feeling 


‘Siker drel pond 


and river fish might be enumerated that are 
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sht and used by the inhabitants. There 
3, however, when it is dangerous to 
eat of two rd co ie og ; the baracoota and 
the sprat, articular, are sometimes high! 
caeedens, bing, it is supposed, to their 
feeding on some poisonous substance in the 
of the nature of copperas. To guard 
against this danger, a silver spoon is put into 
the vessel in which the fish is boiled ; if it 
comes out of a dusky greenish colour the fish 
is unsound ; if not, it may be safely ate. - - - 
“The conger-eel is both voracious and 
yenomous in its bite ; it is from five to seven 
feet in length, and of proportionable thick- 
ness: itmay well be termed a sea snake ; for, 
in its head, eyes, and teeth, it much resem- 
bles that reptile. It attacks persons in the 
water, and though the wound it inflicts is 
seldom deep, it is exceedingly difficult of 
cure; ~~ - ; 
“There are three species of snake in Ja- 
maica, viz. the yellow, the black, and the 
brown snake, the last being the smallest of 
the three. None of these are venomous in 
their bite, at least to a serious degree, in- 
stances having happened of negroes having 
been bitten'by them without suffering any 
other consequence than a temporary pain, 
inflammation, and swelling of the part, and 
sometimes a slight degree of fever; to re- 
move which, all that is necessary is a fomen- 
tation of the part with sweet oil, or warm 
lime-jnice; and extracting the tooth of the 
animal if it has been left in the flesh. It is 
alleged by some that the bite of the brown 
snake is mortal ; but no instance ever hap- 
peed of its bite having produced death. 
Some of the yellow snakes are from ten to 
twelve feet long, but the general length is 
from six to eight. This animal is at times 
exceedingly indolent and inoffensive; when 
gorged with its pp quantum of food, 
and when coiled up and reposing itself, it 
will permit a person to come up and touch 
it, without making an effort to move. Nay, 
some of the African negroes have the bold- 
ness to stand upon them for a short time 
while in this supine state: they have a strange 
uotion that this operation is a sovereign re- 
medy for the bone-ache—a painful disease to 
which they are subject. The animal, under 
the pain of this extraordinary pressure, 
writhes itself round, and soon dislodges the 
intrader, but without any active exertion of 
resentment, and, on the removal of the an- 
noyance, it recomposes itself to rest. But 
when hungry and in search of prey, and during 
the season of pairing, it is more active and 
itascible, but particularly at the latter time, 
when it is not safe todisturb it. The strength 
of this animal is incredible ; the united exer- 
tions of four or five able bodied negroes can- 
not draw one of large size from a place where 
it has got any hold ; so that one cannot, from 
as on what is told of the 
serpents of thirty feet long in India 
and Africa, which, it is said, have wae known 
to strangle the buffalo and the tiger. There 
1s something in the very sight of a snake re- 
volting to all other animals. We are startled 
if one unexpectedly comes in our way, though 
we ot berg aware there is no danger in his 
pe es 7 oxen s Abas and snort if they 
near them, a ogs bark at them 
but carefully keep aloof while they are in an 
y 
attitude of defence. The black snake, when 
assailed by a dog, generally darts at his eyes; 
by which means the terriers, which never 
come in view of them without showing their 
antipathy, very frequently become blind, 


The domestic cat is terrified at the sight of 
the smallest-sized snake, and will not face it; 
though the wild cat, more fierce and daring, 
will probably not shun the encounter. A gen- 
tleman, a surveyor by profession, in travers- 
ing the woods, one day found the skeleton 
of a snake entwined round that of a cat; 
they had probabiy been fighting, and perished 
together in the conflict.” 

The botanical department of the work 
does not furnish any thing to tempt us to an 
extract; in a succeeding Number we shall 
rather turn to subjects of greater consequence. 





The Memoirs of Philip de Comines, §c. §c. 
Translated from the late Edition of M.Gode- 
froy. 12mo. 2 vols. pp. 1110. London 1823. 
Whittakers. 

Tus book does great credit to our press, for 

it is rich in matter, fair in translation, good 

in form, and cheap in price. We are always 
well pleased when the popularity of any work 
of fancy leads to the revival of obscured, if 
not forgotten, literature ; and in no instance 
has this taste been more distinctly gratified 
than by the republication of Philip de Comines, 
in consequence of the interest excited by 
Quentin Durward. These Memoirs no doubt 
were partially known to, and generally spoken 
of, by almost every class of readers ; but we 
question much that their admirable pages had 
daring the last century received a tithe of the 
attention to which they are so eminently en- 
titled. Yet we could suppose it no easy task 
for any one of an inquisitive mind to turn 
away from the honest and entertaining Chro- 
nicler, having once dipped into his narrative. 
Without speaking of the little partialities 
which it exhibits, and which hardly detract 
an iota from its merits, the history is, in our 
judgment, a very model for historians. It 
relates facts in a plain and unaffected man- 
ner ; it attempts not to upraise theories upon 
vague suppositions of motives ; it tells of acts, 
not of thoughts : and when the author, aman 
who mixed intimately and took a prominent 
part in the events which he describes, is de- 
sirous of throwing the lights of his opinions 
and experience upon the subjects treated, we 
have brief and intellectual chapters with such 
titles as *‘ A Digression concerning the Ad- 
vantage which the Knowledge of Letters, but 
especially History, is to Princes and great 

Lords ;” or ‘* A Comparison of the Troubles 

and Sorrows which King Louis suffered, with 

those he brought upon other People ;” or 

‘* A Digression concerning the Miseries of 

Mankind, especially of Princes, by the Ex- 

ample of those who reigned in the Author’s 

Time.” 

These capital Essays, displaying a judg- 
ment. the most acute, and a comprehension 
the most practically philosophical, add great 
value to the Memoirs of De Comines, and de- 
serve the highest eulogies which have been 
lavished upon him by succeeding writers, as 
well as the flattering compliment pra to him 
by the Author of Waverley,in constructing one 
of his best Novels so closely upon the text 
which he left, thus doubling his claim to the 
gratitude of future ages. But the Author of 
Waverley is no servile copier ; he takes with 
a large grasp, but what he takes changes its 
nature under the mouldings of his mighty 
genius. Hence it follows, that though we can 
trace almost every circumstance of Quentin 
Durward in these Memoirs, yetso varied are 
the situations, so strikingly are the charac- 
ters drawn, and so differently are they thrown 





into action ; so interesting are the imaginary 





personages introduced; and so perfect is thé 
verisimilitude of the whole, that we cannot 
help being impressed as with an entirely new 
creation, even while the vivid delineations of 
De Comines are fresh and strong’ upon our 
memory. And this is the’mastery of the att 
of the Northern Wizard: itis much to say 
thatsuch a painter as the’historian of Louisxr. 
grows more delightful in his hands!* 

The era of the Memoirs from 1464 to 1498 
was one of singular aspect and very peculiar 
interest. Kings were then only the ‘most 
powerful Lords of the countries over which 
they reigned with an unsteady sceptre and 
an incessant struggle. Chivalry was rather 
on the decline, or perhaps had become less 
brilliant to contemplate, in consequence of 
the darkness of its earlier period having been 
illuminated by the increasing light of human 
knowledge. What was before deemed heroic 
now began to be considered brutal: and we 
cease to shout for the Victor who cut the 
throats or drowned his thousands of unarmed 
prisoners, or who basely murdered his cap- 
tive rivals in cold blood. The division of 
power was the cause of hollow truces and 
endless wars. The uncertainty of life was 
great, and its waste prodigious. Few men, 
comparatively speaking, avoided violent 
deaths ; and the hanging of potent nobles, 
the assassination of Princes, were among the 
most common occurrences of the time. In 
these respects the Kingdoms of Europe were 
then, what the Turkish Empire has been since 
—no station was exempt from transitions the 
most extreme, and change and uncertainty 
were the tenures of existence, from the sove- 
reign to the citizen. 

The stirring age of our Henry vi. 4th Ed- 
ward, and 3d Richard ; of Louis x1. of France, 
and Charles vitt. his son ; of Charles, the last 
Duke of Burgundy, and his daughter Mary ; 
of Ferdinand of Castile ; not to mention the 
inferior, but not less extraordinary actors, 
such as, the Constable of St. Paul, the Earl 
of Warwick, the Connt de Charolois, &c. &c. 
was fall of excellent materials for a writer 
like Philip de Comines; and he has done 
them justice. Yet it is now, we believe, 
exactly one hundred years since an English 
edition of his amusing history has been pub- 
lished. The present therefore will come with 
a greater relish to the general appetite ; and 
few are the palates, we are of opinion, which 
it will not highly please. Our illustrations 
shall be chiefly taken from parts to which the 
recent Scottish nove} has given a second at- 
traction,? though our first extract relates to 
a curious anecdote of the siege of Paris by 
the Burgundians prior to the date of Quen- 
tin. The author, after noticing sundry ma- 
neeuvres, says, 

“¢ When the Lord du Lau attacked us, our 
cannon played briskly upon him; and the 
Parisians, having a large train of artillery 





® We could mention several other old writers 
from whom the author of Quentin Durward has 
enriched that novel ; but as he has employed all 
their stores with equal skill, we shall not now 
travel out of P. de Comines. 


+ We may here mention in a Note another 
agreeable work beating on the same direction, 
namely, ‘* Historical Illustrations of Quentin 
Durward, selected from the Memoirs of De Co- 
mines and other authors;” a duodecimo of 
166 pages, lately published by C, Knight, in which 
the most striking parallels are cleverly drawn, 
and the whole composed into a slight but enter- 
taining miscellany, with two or three character- 
istic portraits, 
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mounted on their wails, fired as briskly into 
our camp, notwithstanding it was two good 
leagues off; but I supposed they mounted 
their: muzzles, and shot amongst us at ran- 
dow. This prodigious cannonading made 
hoth sides believe some great design was in 
bs sh dad and, ta be ste, we sent ont our 
scouts, and the weatlier being cloudy and 
duskish, those who were got nearest the town 
discovered a party of horse upon the patrol, 
and beyond them (as they fancied) they. per- 
ceived a great number of lances standing up- 
right, which they imagined to be the king’s 
battalions drawn up in that field, and all the 
people in Paris with them; which fancy pro- 
ceeded merely from the darkness of the day: 
upon which they retired immediately to the 
princes (who were then riding betore our 
camp,) acquainted them with what they had 
seen, and assured them of a battle. The 
French scouts seeing ours retreat, advanced 
continually upon them, which made their re- 
lation more probable. The Duke of Calabria 
came then where the standard of the Count 
de Charolois was pitched, and most of the 
officers of his household ready to accompany 
it: his banner was ready to be displayed 
likewise, and the guidon, with his avms, 
which was the custom of that family; and 
being come up tous, he said, ‘ Courage, gen- 
tlemen, we are now where we desired to be ; 
the king and all his army (as our scouts in- 
form us) are drawn out of Paris, and march- 
ing to engage us ; behave yourselves like men, 
and as they march out, we will march in, and 
measure out their commodities for them by 
the pike;’ and after this manner he rode from 
rank to rank, encouraging and animating the 
soldiers. By this time our scouts perceiving 
the enemy retreat, began to assume a little 
more courage, vetitured something nearer, 
but still found the battalions in the same 
place and posture in which they left them, 
which put them into a new quandary; how- 
ever, they stole up to them as nearas they 
could, but could make nothing of them ; till 
at length the day cleared, and they discovered 
them to be tliistles. From thence they 
matched up to the very gates, but found no 
troops posted there, of which word was de- 
spatched to the princes, and they went imme- 
diately to mass, and from thence to dinner. 
Those who brought the first news were much 
out of countenance; but the page’s intelli- 
gence in the night, and the duskishness of 
the day, did in some measure excuse them.” 

We presume the Scotch Archers would not 
have been so readily deceived by these Indi- 
crous adversaries: perhaps they were their 
allies, and the Nemo me impune lacessit 
might have brought on a general action: But 
we pass to the storming of Liege, which 
affords:a whiserable picture of the feelings and 
habits’ of the period: 

- - “ When we came so near that we ex- 
pected to be immediately at push of pike, ive 
found no resistance at all, and not above two 
or three men upon the guard; for supposing, 
because it was Sunday, that we would not 


have attacked them, they were all gone to 
dinner, and we found the cloth laid in every 
house that we entered. A multitude is'seldom 
formidable, tinless commanded by some officer 


for whom they have a reverence and fear ; 
yet there are certain hours and seasons iv 


ury is terfible. 
“ Before 


iS ‘assault the Liegeois were 
much d and dispirited, a Goll for the 
loss a sig in their two sallies, 
(ia which a thelt, chief’ officers were slain,) 





as for the great pains and hard service which 
they had endured for eight days successively ; 
for nobody was exempted from being upon 
the guard. They being blocked np on both 
sides (as I hinted before) I do suppose they 
thonght that Sunday might have been a day 
of rest to them, (but they were mightily mis- 
taken,) for they did not make the least de- 
fence, either on our side or on the other, 
where the Burgundians and our vanguard 
made. their attack, and entered before us; 
they killed bat few, for the people fled over 
the Maes into the forest of Ardene, and from 
thenee into such places of refuge as they 
thought most proper to secure theniselves in. 
On that side of the town where I was, I saw 
but three.mern and one woman.dead; and I 
helieve there were not above two hundred 
killed in the whole, the rest being all fled, 
gotinto the houses, or churches for sanctuary. 
The king marched at his own leisure (for he 
saw there was no opposition,) and the army 
(consisting by my computation of about forty 
thousand men,) entered at both ends of the 
town. The duke, having advanced a good 
way into the city, turned back to meet the 
king, conducting him as far as the palace, 
and then returned to the great church of St. 

Lambert, into which his soldiers were forcing 
their way, for the sake both of the prisoners 
and the plunder; for though he had posted a 
battalion of his guards there to secure the 
church, yet the soldiers could not he re- 
strained, but fell npon them, and attempted to 
break open the doors. I saw the Duke of Bur- 
gundy kill one man himself at his arrival, upon 
which the soldiers retreated, and the church 
was preserved for that time; but at leitgth 
all the men which had fled thither for sanc- 
tuary were made prisoners, and all the furni- 
ture taken away. The rest of the churches, 
which were very numerous, (for I have heard 
the Lord d’Hymbercourt, who knew the town 
very well, say, that there were as many 
masses said in it every day, as in Rome,) 
were most of them plundered under pretence 
of searching for prisoners. I myself was in 
none but the great church, but I was told so, 
and saw the marks of it, for which a long 
time after the Pope excommunicated all such 
as had any goods belonging to the churches 
in that city, unless they restored them ; and 
the duke appointed certain officers to go up 
and down his country, to see the pope’s sen- 
tence put in execution. After the taking and 
plundering the city, about noon the duke 
returned to the palace; the king had dined 
before he caine, but expressed much joy at 
his good fortune, and highly applauded his 
magnanimity and conduct; for he knew well 
enough it would be carried to the duke, and 
he had a longing desire to be at home in his 
own kingdom. After dinner the king and 
the duke. were very merry together, and if 
the king had been lavish in his commendations 
behind his back, he extolled his actions much 
more to-his face, and the duke was not a 
little pleased to hear it. 

”* But [am obliged to make asmalldigres- 
sion, and give an account of the calamities of 
those miserable péople who fled out of the 
town, that I may confirm what I said in the 
beginning of these Memoirs, when I spoke of 
the misfortunes and dreadful consequences 
which I have observed to follow those who 
are defeated in battle, whetherking or prince, 
or any other potentate whatever. 

“* Phese miserable creatures fled through 
the country of Ardene with their wives and 
children. A gentleman in thase parts (who 


till that time had been of their side) fel 
and cut off a great party of them ; and to in. 
gratiate himself with the conqueror, he gave 
him an account of what he had done; and re. 
presented the number both of the 
and slain to be much greater than in reality 
it was, though indeed it was too great ; but, 
however, he made his own ws with: the 
duke by that action. Others fled to Meziers, 
which is a French town upon the Maes.. Two 
or three of their ringleaders were taken and 
presented to the duke (one of;whieh was 
named Madoulet,) whom he ordered imme- 
diately to be pnt to death ; and seyeral of the 
rest died with hunger, or cold, or watching,” 
- - - “ Before the duke left the city, a great 
number of those poor creatures, who had hid 
themselves in the houses when the town-was 
taken, and were afterwards made prisoners, 
were drowned. He also resolved to burn the 
city (though in former times it had been 
always very populons,) and orders were given 
for firing it in three different places, and 
three or four thousand foot of the country of 
Limbourg (who were their neighbours, and 
used the same habit and language,) were 
commanded to set it on fire, but to secure 
the churches. The first thing they did-was 
to demolish a great bridge over the river 
Maes; then a strong hey was appointed to 
protect such houses of the canons as were 
near the churches, that they might have 
lodging and convenience for the performing 
of divine service. Other parties were like- 
wise ordered for the preservation of the rest 
of the churches. All things being thus or- 
dered, the duke began his march into the 
country of Franchemont: he was no. sooner 
out of the town, but immediately he saw a 
great number of houses on fire beyond the 
river; the duke lay that nigit four leagues 
from the city, yet we could hear the noise 
and cries of the people as distinctly as if we 
had been upon the place ; but, whether itwas 
the wind which lay that way, or our quarter- 
ing upon the river that was the cause of it, I 
know not. The next day the duke marched 
on, and those who were leftin the town con- 
tinned the conflagration according to their 
orders: but all the churches (except some 
few) were preserved, and above three hun- 
dred houses belonging ta the priests and offi- 
cers of the churches, which was the reason it 
was so soon re-inhabited, for many flocked 
thither to live withthe priests. _ , 
“The cold and frost were so violent, the 
reatest part of the duke’s detachment was 
need to march on foot into the country 
Franchemont, which has no walled towns, 
but consists wholly in villages. The duke 
lay still five or six days in a little village 
called Pelennée (which stands in a small val- 
ley ;) he divided his forces into two bodies 
for the speedier destruction of the country: 
his orders were to burn all the houses, break 
down all their iron mills, (which were the 
greatest part of their livelihood,) and search 
about among. the woods for such of the poor 
eople:as had with their goods rum thither to 
bide themselves, of which many were killed, 
several made prisoners, and the soldiers got 
good store of plunder, In this march I saw 
incredible effects of the severity of the wea- 
ther: one gentleman lost the use of his foot, 
and never recovered it again, A page 4 
two of his fingers drop off. with extre o 
cold. Isaw.a woman and her.new-born 
starved to death with it, For three days 
together the duke’s attendants could get no 





wine but what they cut out with a hatchet 
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rozén in the vessels, and the ice 
ick and entire, they were forced to 
cat it out in pieces, which they carried away 
in their hats and baskets as they thought fit. 
Tcould tell. other strange stories of this na- 
tare, and tire the patience of my reader ; but 
in short, were starved out ofthat country, 
forced lafter we had been there eight 
‘to march back with all expedition to 
Namur, and from thence into Brabant, where 
duke was received with the universal joy 
nd acclamations of his subjects,” 

hese were evil days ; and one could hardly 
imagine that people more barbarous, or com- 
aamers more inhuman,could exist elsewhere. 
Yet, when the King of England goes to the 
aid of his ally of Burgundy, his expedition is 
thas mentioned by the more polished histo- 

tian of the refined Continent — 

-- - * The King of England, in order to 
embark for Calais, was marched down to 
Dover with an army the most numerous, the 
best disciplined, and the best armed, that 
ever any king of that nation invaded France 
wih, He was attended by the flower of the 
English nobility, which consisted of fifteen 
hundred men at arms, accoutred after the 
French fashion, well mounted, and every one 
of them several persons on horseback in his 
retinne. His archers were fifteen thousand 
on horseback with their bows and ‘arrows, be- 
sides a great number on foot, to pitch his 
tents and pavilions, take care of the artillery, 
andenclose his camp, and not one useless 
person in the whole army; besides which 
there was a body of three thousand men that 
was to be landed in Bretagne. - - - 

“Before the King of England embarked, 
he sent one of his heralds, named Garter, ‘a 
native of Normandy, to the King of France, 
with a letter of defiance, written in such an 
elegant style, and such polite language, that 
I can scarcely believe any Englishman wrote 

The authority of De Comines, indeed, does 
not appear to have that weight in English 
affairs which it has in those of the countries 
where he was personally concerned. It is 
however worthy of remark, that his outlines 
of Henry vi. & yr. and especially of Ed- 


ward iy. and Richard ut, agree very closely 


wilh Shakespeare’s characters and deeds of 
those monarchs. 
(To be continued.) 


Memoirs of the Marchioness de Bonchamps, on 
Ia Vendée. Edited by the Countess de 
Genlis. Translated from the French.-12mo. 
Pp. 173. London 1823. -C. Knight & Co. 


MR.Knicnt, himself a person of taste and 





literary ‘purstits, has given a pleasing proof 


of both "by ‘this Tittle publication. Mee de 
Genlis ‘is One Of the few writers ‘of the pre- 
sent day in France who adhere to the esta- 
blishéd” order ‘of things, ‘and can even recol- 
lect’ Something’ to admire in the ancient re- 

ie.” She has thas beedme ‘an ‘object for 
attack to the Liberawx,* and neither lier sex 
nor lier virtues obtain for het ‘dn exeniption 
fom “those patty raheotrs: wliich ‘render 
nearly “all ‘the’ ctirrent “literate ‘of that 
Coahitry’ worse ‘thai useless,——a tisstte of mis- 


© Retorting ou thei; the Preface says, * The 
eof France owe ‘a large wmouut of their 

ia to the corruptions of their literature ; and 
the same'proportion they have the deepest ab- 
bgations to those-writers who. manifest the allj- 
ee pheeenivs: avd)virtue, ip their. precepts aud 





ve; 





representations, jealousies, and squabbles, 
instead of a fund’ of instruction or enter- 
tainment. 

As we, however, have nothing to do with 
these distinctions, and have a high respect 
for Me de Genlis’ talents, it has afforded us 
much gratification to peruse this simple and 
very touching tale; which, like Sterne’s sin- 
gle captive, brings before us, far more power- 
fully than any general description, the he- 
roism and horrors of the Civil War in La 
Vendée. Without instituting a comparison 
between the narratives of the Marchioness 
and of her precursor in the same style, the 
delightful and affecting La Roche Jaquelein, 
we can fairly assign to the present work the 
praise of a deep and captivating interest. It 
adds many particulars’ to Chaveau’s life of 
Bonchamps, that complete and noble cava- 
lier, without fear and without reproach; 
whose short but illustrious career reflected 
an honour on human hnature,t and presented 
in reality all those sublime features which 
magination fancies in a hero. 

United to this fine Being, and in the pos- 
session of all the goods of life, it seemed as 
if nothing but enjoyment and happiness, above 
the lot of the most happy, were in store for 
the author. But her fate was one of trial, 
and bitterness,and suffering, hardly paralleled 
in the history of female wretchedness: such 
is the instability of worldly fortunes, the an- 
certainty of mortal hopes! She was made a 
fearful exainple of those miseries which revo- 
Intion brings upon individuals and families, 
and which the French Revolution, of ‘all 
others, poured in wrath upon a devoted 
people. 

** Too soon (says the then blessed writer)— 
too soon the storms of politics destroyed for 
ever that happiness which I had thought so 
secure. When an oath was required from the 
army, contrary to the royal dignity and the 
true interests of France, my husband sent in 
his resignation, determined to devote himself 
to his family and to retirement. He returned 
to his seat, to deplore with me the evils which 
threatened France, although he as yet only 
foresaw a small portion of them ;—the sensi- 
bility and generosity of his heart prevented 
him from conceiying them all. Partaking his 
most intimate thoughts, I above all lamented 
with him the fearful progress of irreligion. 
‘Itis impiety,’ said he to me, * which has 





+ ‘* M..de Sapiueand was his friend, and in 
the notes to his. affecting Vendean Elegies, he 
gives a portrait in detail of M. de Bonchamps, of 
which the following are some of the traits :— 
* His manners were noble and gracious, his fea- 
tures expressive, his hair thick and curling, his 
teeth of a dazzling white, and his eyes beaming 
with intelligence.’ He was warm in his friend- 
ships, he loved literature and the elegant arts, 
onde never retired to rest without passing some 
timein study. He cultivated in turns mathema- 
tics, drawing, music, and reading. His conver- 
sation was instructive and various ;—he had, as 
was svell known, an. heroic courage, and detested 
duels. . Whilst, we were in garrison at Beziéres, 
two of our comrades, dismissed from their regi-4 
ment, had been condemned to fight before their 
departure :—M/de Botichamips opposed the sen- 
tence, ‘sayitig,' Is it not enough to discharge 
tiem, without ‘compelling’ them to kill. each 
other.—As for himself he never had an affair of 
honour; he carefully avoided them. M. Soyer 
bas told me the fine. answer which he made to 
Stofiiet, who had sent him a challenge :—No, sir, 
I will pot accept your gefiance 5 God and the 

alone dispose of my life, and our cause 


prepared this general ferment;—it is tat 
alone which cau produce permanent evils, in 
undermining the foundations of morality, It 
confounds every idea of justice and of injns- 
tice ;—it shakes all social institutions. Where 
will this torrent stop? Will the rising genera- 
tion be wiser and more enlightened than the 
present, which has taught its children to re- 
ject all diseipline, and to make divinities of 
their passions?’ 

“These painful reflections drew from ns 
bitter tears. But as yet the example of my 
husband had maintained good order gt ty 
amongst the peasantry of his estate. hilst 
almost all France, especially Paris, aban- 
doned itself to the most guilty delirium, we 
still found around us the innocence abd the 
tranquillity of the golden age. 

‘‘ Meanwhile the revolution advanced ra- 
pidly towards its crisis.” . 

_ La Vendee rose in the royal cause, and 
among its most eminent leaders was De Bon- 
champs :—“'I (his lady tells) distributed 
amongst all our peasants white cockades, 
and a banner embroidered with the lily. I 
made them with my own linen and robes, 
having no other materials. I never embroi- 
dered or sewed with more zeal and pleasure.” 

Many actions were soon fought, and in the 
midst of an atrocious civil war the narrative 
proceeds : 

“ Whilst these events engaged my. hus- 
band, he had sent me word to repair with my 
children to Beaupréau, because tlie enemy 
were marching upon la Baronnitre. The 
tocsin sounded; and I had barely time for a 
hasty flight. I was obliged to take the horses 
of the farmers, all our own having been seized 
by a requisition. I placed my children in one 
of the panniers, fixed on the back of a horse, 
with a few playthings to prevent their cries ; 
the other pannier was filled with powder, 
muskets, and the pistols which belonged to 
my husband. The horse which carried my 
children, having taken fright, ran away and 
threw them down. The terror which their 
danger caused me was such, that two days 
after it produced a miscarriage. 

“‘ During the two days which preceded this 
unfortunate accident, I was obliged to con- 
tinue our journey, to remain on horseback, 
and, though enduring the greatest agony, to 
affect tranquillity, thatI might not discourage 
our peasants, I arrived at Gaubretiére, in 
Poitou, at the house of Madame de Boisy, 
where I received the most tender marks of 
affection. I was at the last extremity ;—and 
I only owed my recovery to the attentions 
which were lavished on me. I had hardly 
recovered, when I saw my husband arrive, 
wounded at the battle of Fontenay. From 
this latter town to la Gaubretiére, the dis- 
tance is at least'fifteen leagues. During the 
whole of this journey M. de Bonchamps was 
carried by the soldiers, who contended for 
this honour, and desired to share it in turn. 
It was a melancholy meeting when I saw him 
in that state. I was myself convalescent ;— 
our tears gushed forth at our embrace. 

“ Fearing for the life of my children, (for 
the blues destroyed all without distinction of 
age or sex,) I went to fix my residence in the 


§ * itece, thes time \ bee gape od and 
affirmed, without intermission, 8: ea- 
euses all, authorises all.. A society fo Getmeny 
has taken this motto, 4// by passion, nothing by 
reason. This device, which might, have been that 
of Nero, of Caligula, of Marat, aud o bes- 
pierre, jastifies, by this system, all the ns.of 
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officts ‘of ‘la Baronniére, the only remains of 


the chateau which had escaped the rage of| Donnissan passing, said to them, ‘ What! 


thie republicans,’ 


Jesus Christ forgave his executioners, and 


~Phese, however, were but the beginning of| would a soldier of the Christian army slay 


her ‘sorrows. It was not.a time when even 
wounds could excuse sucha person as M. de 
Bonchamps from active duty. MM. de Les- 
cure and Henri de la Rochejaquelein ‘‘ came 
to intreat my husband (continues Madame 
de B.) to make an effort to repair to his army, 
because the peasants, having him no longer 
to lead them; lost every day a portion of their 
zeal ard ardour.’ M.‘de Bonchamps deter- 
mined to depart immediately, in spite of my 
solicitude ;—and whilst. his servants were 
hastily engaged in preparing for his depar- 


his comrade?’ At these words they threw 
away their swords and embraced. 
‘Enthusiasm, in a word, was so general, 
that even young men, scarcely passed their 
boyhood, were seen fighting with the greatest 
valour ;—amongst others, M. de Moudyon, 
who escaped from Paris to join the Catholic 
army; and M. de Laugerie, only thirteen 
years of age. The horse which he rode in 
his first battle was killed under him, but he 
was able to procure another, and again came 
to expose himself to death in the ranks of the 


ture, I myself loaded his’ pistols, a thing| victorious army. 


which he had taken pleasure in teaching me 


“T might record numberless admirable 


todo, saying ‘ that the wife of a general ought | traits of the Vendeans ; but in trath the pea- 
to make herself capable of rendering such a|sants were heroes only when their chiefs 


service to her husband in time of need.’ I 
obeyed him in this particular as‘in every 


gave them the example of the most rash in- 
trepidity. They could only lead them suc- 


other, but to load-his arms was to me a most | cessfully in exposing themselves with impra- 
ainful duty, I could hardly refrain my tears|dence. This is the reason why M. de Bon- 


in considering that he would only use them 


champs was'so often wounded. He has been 


in the exposure of his life to the greatest | unjustly reproached with having neglected, 


danger. I have followed him to many battles 
Without experiencing so painful a sentiment. 
I felt his dangers less when I shared them ; 
-—for inaction renders fear insupportable.” 


as a chief, sufficiently to take care of his own 
person ;—he knew the disposition and the 
manners of the Vendeans. He acted upon 
calculation, and not from temerity ;—he had 


And from this affecting picture of domestic | thus an absolute command over his soldiers ; 
alarm, she turns to a more general but equally | one word from him has often been enough to 


imteresting account of the troubles which 
agitated the country : 


restore their courage.” 
Fatal to him was this glorious calculation. 


- “About this period there was an extra-|The battle of Chollet was fought: 


ordinary activity in the cottages of la Ven- 
dée, and in the villages and small towns 


of which the peasants had made themselves | of Chollet. 


“The Vendeans had overthrown every 
thing, and they were already in the suburbs 


masters. Arms were rudely fabricated ; herds- | Convention rallied ;—the Mayengois marched 


men, become warriors, had turned their peace- 


in advance ; and the face of every thing was 


ful hats into workshops, where the iron rang|changed. Taken in flank by the cavalry in 
under the redoubled blows of the hammer. 


Instruments of husbandry,-which had been 


the plain, the royalists were broken ; in vain 
their generals endeavoured to arrest the fu- 


destined to the tranquil cultivation of the|gitives; even the voice of my husband had 


soil, became transformed into murderous 


lost its power. 


arms. Originally formed for the propagation | assembled, formed a squadron, which a few 


of the food of man, they now carried: death 


Vendean horsemen joined, and threw them- 


and destruction into the fields they ought to| selves in desperation into the midst of the 


have fertilized. 


However, agriculture was 


ranks of the enemy. It was in this fatal mo- 


not abandoned ;—the cultivation of the fields | ment that M. de Bonchamps received a mor- 
was entrusted to women and children:—but| tal wound in his body, and fell bathed in his 


if fortune did not second the bravery of the 


blood. M. Piron succeeded in making his 


men, the women immediately abandoned their | way, and bearing off my husband, preserved 
Jabours to fly to their assistance, to protect|him at least from the horror of falling into 


their retreat, even to fight with them in order 
to drive away the enemy. During the battles 
the air resounded with the repeated shouts of| ter. 


the hands of his ferocious enemies, who shot 
all their prisoners ;—he was placed on a lit- 
At this sight the Vendeans resumed all 


Vive lareligion! Vive le Roi! Vivent les Bour-| their courage to escort and protect him: 


bons! They did not march upon the enemy, 
they precipitated themselves towards him; 
the flash of the cannon was, for these pea- 
Sants, a signal to throw themselves upon the 
earth to invoke the God of armies ; its thun- 
der was to them a.call.to rise up rapidly and 
spring upon the batteries, crushing every 
thing that resisted them with an inconceivable 
velocity. If on their way they came up to 
the cross of a mission, the whole, of the army, 
went on their. knees. and. prayed. . Oa one 
occasion one of their, chiefs remonstrated 
against their stopping +) M.; de Lescure 
terrapted him, saying, ‘Let them. pray, 
: ht Bi ieee pag it” In Me affair 

. Vendeans were sure to over- 

be hyo mbeya, they Tred nlond, § Let 
YER jn aad, they penetrated 

ok; the euguay,. mppy 40, nish 


they rallied round him, carrying his litter by 
turns, for five leagues, in spite of the pursuit 
of the republicans. They deposited him at 
Saint-Florent, where five thousand prisoners 
were then confined in the church. Religion 
had. as yet preserved the: Vendeans from the 
crime of sanguinary reprisals. They had 
always, as. I haye already said, generously 
treated the republicans ; but when they were 
informed. that. my,.unfortunate husband was, 
mortally wounded; their fary equalled their, 


prisoners, 


(Madame: Duval, »im , the,.lower,; part: of, the 
town. |) Ail. the : officers, of his. army, knelt 
aronnd the mattress wpon which: -hewas. ex- 
tended, waiting with the most fearfuljanxiety 
the decision of the sargeon. . The wound.was 
bso. severe that it left no! hopey; M..de Bon, 
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g with their 


sadness of eyery countenance; he endea- 


= — a 
swords against eachother. The Marquis of| voured to calm the grief of his officers ;—he 


afterwards demanded with intense anxi 
that the last orders which he might give 
should be executed, and'he then red 
that their lives should be spared to the pri- 
soners confined in the abbey. Turning to 
M. d’Autichamp, one of the officers of his 
army that he loved the best, he added, ‘My 
friend, this is unquestionably the last order 
that I shall give you ;—assure me that it 
shall be executed.’ . 

“The order of M. de Bonchamps, given on 
his death bed, produced all the effect that 
was to have been expected from it. Hardly 
was it known by the soldiery, than they cried 
on all sides—‘ Grace! grace! Bone 
Vordonne: and the prisoners were saved.” 

This heroic act of mercy was his last, and 
he died soon after in a fisherman’s hut: nor 
was it without its reward even here, for it 
ultimately caused the life of his widow to 
be spared even by a revolutionary tribunal 
steeped in blood. 

Her personal adventures will form the sub- 
ject of another paper. 





THE HERMIT ABROAD. 

WE promised two papers in exemplifica- 
tion of this work, but in our last had only 
room for one. We now therefore add the 
second; and have only to mention, that cre- 
dible report ascribes these papers to a Capt. 
M‘Donnough and a Mr. Walker. The origi- 
nal series was brought forward as the pro- 
duction of a Lady of rank; but we soon dis- 
covered that this was a ruse; and have little 
doubt but that the foundation then laid has 


All at once the grenadiers of the |induced the writers to persevere in their 


efforts to amuse the public. 
‘© Madame Bull. 

“¢ If John Bull be a great object of misre- 
presentation abroad, Madame Bull has her 
full share, although she is regarded with less 
jealous and severe eyes. Every foreigner who 


As a last effort, all the chief has visited the British capital is convinced of 


the beauty of its women, and I heard a 
painter, who is an inveterate enemy to the 
government of England, nay even to the na- 
tion collectively, assert that ‘ the British fe- 
males excelled all those whom he had ever 
seen ;’ he even added, that ‘ the women were 
goddesses, and the children angels,’ and could 
not help esteeming both sexes individually. 
English ladies are certainly seen to most ad- 
vantage at home; there they shine transcend- 
ently as fond wives and tender mothers, as 
dutiful and affectionate daughters, avd hos- 
pitable and graceful mistresses of a house and 
family ; there, too, in the highest classes, a 
little Parisian elegance of dress has a double 
effect from its rarity, whilst the native sim- 
plicity of attire is not rendéred homely by 
the comparisons of rivals in the’ arts of the 
toilette. The young Quaker pleases in her 
plain, modest, and retiring ait and garb, and 
the fine complexion (ce beat sang,) 80 justly 
praised by aprangerte scouts to nee — 
i tricking out; no rich h 
panes oy fe travelled English lady 


pestial airs. The travelled 

despair, and. they vowed the death, of their; vil always captivate, and even she whio has 
Duriag \this, time, .M. de, Bon;|,not that, advantage, will, ~ 
}champs had been conveyed. to, the house of} youth, candour' and sincerity on her side, 


will, with beauty and 


hawe.a:hold on the. traveller’s fieart; and her 
obliging efforts to. express herself in his lan- 
guage b boarding-school French, or Ttélian, 
her extensive accomplishments and etineation 
will amuse'and@ be: gratefal te _ erm d 
intercourse of socicty. Divest the 
beauty of al the ausitiattés of trating, foritices, 
ce, Tatbalas, flowets atid fearhers) 8p 
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her native excellence will stand the test. But 
the eye may be misled, and the heart may 
palance when her powerful rival of the oppo- 
site shore enters the lists against her in all the 
, or studied superiority of fashion; 
with eyes of tender, yet consuming fire, the 
atillery of which conquer and dazzle at the 
same time ; whose attitudes are symmetrical, 
whose form often aids its proportions by a 
thousand allies supplied by high dress ; whose 
silken shoe and delicately turned ankle, seem 
like the base of a statue which has cost much 
study to render perfect, or, being otherwise, 
still strikes and attracts from the many graces 
flung over it by the hand of taste, and by the 
manner which comes in so powerfully to the 
aid of matter ; a foot of moderate dimensions 
pleases in a slipper, which reminds one of that 
of Cinderella; lips noé putting the opening 
rose to shame, are yet inviting when finished 
by a smile, and contrasted by the lily of 
France which peeps from between them. 

“ An ordinary figure gains by its motions 
being harmonious ; youth and sportiveness 
banish cold calculation, and put to rout the 
scrutinizing cold examiner. There is method 
in every thing abroad, even to the manage- 
ment of a lady’s fan, to her brushing a but- 
terfly from her forehead, or guarding against 
abee about to invade the honey of her lips ; 
all these manceuvres leave Madame Bull, fair 
though she be, in the back ground, and exer- 
cise the enchantress’s wand over the astounded 
Briton, or other traveller. At the same time, 
the affectation of the French ladies leans so 
much towards ease and good-breeding, that 
it passes sometimes unperceived and almost 
always uncensured ; whilst Madame Bull has 
certain stern principles, national adherence 
to stiff proprieties, cold looks and defensive 
gravity, which astonish without pleasing, and 
estrange without meriting blame. Madame 
Bull, too, when she visits the continent, comes 
not only in all her simplicity, but assumes 
something not very unlike stupidity from a 
singularity of appearance, often preserved 
with the most obstinate tenacity ; she so fre- 
quently utters the word shocking / that it first 
terrifies, and next creates ridicule; she can- 
not feel that relying confidence in the gentle- 
men of France, so as to dance with them as 
if she was quite at home, or walk with them 
with an air of kind acquaintance; she hops 
very often in the quadrille, and looks like a 
serjeant’s pike in the waltz; she has none of 
the bounding activity, the elastic lightness, 
the playful air and countenance, ce doux 
abandon, of the daughters of Gallia; it rarely 
occurs to her to clothe her countenance in a 
bail-dress, to arrange a smile for her partner, 
to delineate an attitude for her vis-a-vis, 
there is no exquisite yet innocent flirtation 
allied with the feats of her agility; in a word, 
she does not seem born for that aimable folie 
which is a term unknown, or at least not un- 
derstood by the softer sex of Albion’s isle.— 
Her walk is not studied, nor always in har- 
mony with her ensemble; for instance, she 
may trip in courtly robes, or hobble in a light 
morning dress; drag a half train in the mire 
sooner than elevate its border well above the 
heel, or a little higher; and walk round- 
shouldered, cat-backed, and half double, 
rather than move erectly on, under the ap- 
Freresion of being'* stared at by the men.’ A 

rench woman has something ot— : 
ri Nor bashful, nor dbtrusive’ 


in, het deportmen 
grafted on self-co 


ehee, a withdrawing to 


the play ‘of ‘diffidence: 





be followed, a retiring to advance with more 
effect, the generalship of which beats the 

* Malo me Galatea petit’ 
of Virgil, out of the field. 

“These anglings with the heart are not 
unknown to the fair of Britain, but they are 
only,practised on great and serious occasions ; 
whilst all these little skirmishings with ad- 
miration and desire are brought into play in 
every incident of social life, by the Paris 
belle, at the toilet, at the breakfast table, at 
the banquet, and at the bail; in walking, 
dancing, conversing, smiling, nay even at 
church there is no peace for the amateur of 
the soft sex in France ; but in England, neu- 
trality, or a suspension of amatory hostilities 
may long be observed, and even a non-inter- 
course bill may be obtained, which the pro- 
voking glance of a Parisian Galatea would 
destroy in a few seconds. The foreign beauty 
has another and a last advantage over her of 
domestic growth, it is the talent de plaire, the 
way to -please, not only in the dance and in 
the other exhibitions of her fair proportions, 
but, in familiar chit-chat ; and whilst Madame 
Bull is deep read and generally well informed, 
the light transient flowers of French conver- 
sation leave a most pleasing effect, and pre- 
possess the hearer in favour of her who has 
said so many gay and agreeable things to 
him ;—now, as men rather expect to be de- 
lighted than instructed by female converse, 
Madame Bull comes off second best, and all 
her study and quotation, her memory, wit, and 
understanding are wasted on the desert air. 

‘¢ Having said thus much in the way of 
comparison, itis but justice to add that when 
Mrs. or Miss Bull do fail to please, it is froma 
want of attention, not from a want of means ; 
take off the thick black leather shoe, or cum- 
brous half-boot, and supply its place by the 
silken buskin, or thin chaussure of the French, 
and the state of affairs is immediately changed ; 
replace the cottage bonnet, like the sombrero 
of a bravo of Italy er Spain, or the flapped 
articles of the forts de la Halle (the strong 
corn-porters,) by the smart tricked out hats 
and bonnets of the rue Vivienne, and other 
streets filled with milliners, and the counte- 
nances of these good ladies will be vastly 
cleared up; a little manner and a little 
sprightliness added to this will so improve the 
picture, that it will be difficult to recognise it ; 
the imitation must, however, be well done, or 
the portrait will be entirely spoiled. 

*¢ Ere we take leave of Madame Bull, it 
must be remembered that this article, which 
is made (by invidious critics) a mere carica- 
ture, is not a wry Se high life, but rather 
the inhabitant of Bishopsgate-without, or 
Bishopsgate-within; the prosperous trades- 
man’s wife of East-cheap or Fleet-street ; the 
travelling companion and partner of ambitious 
retailers, who must needs take a trip in a 
steam-packet to Calais or Ostend, or be packed 
with the other live luggage of a day-coach to 
Brighton, and there cross to Dieppe. The 
cheap rate of travelling has given a whet to 
female curiosity, and Meester Figgins is no 
longer allowed to view foreign parts without 
the aceompaniment (often inharmonious) of 
wife and daughter, who just stay long enough 
in Paris to miseall évery thing; and ‘to bring 
back with them a number of absardities judt- 
ciously ‘gleaned ‘and grafted on the homely 


‘lt stock. Sach representations of English dress 


and manners have doubtless brought them 
down: in the scale of consideration, but the 


lestimate'is falsely taken, and I have often’ 





cover the hearing ; but, before’ 
it is necessary to ascertati that it is the 
based’ state of this organ that occasions, 


wondered at the unfortunate exportations * 
which have produced those ill effects, and 
which are always regretted by 


THe Wanperine Hermit. 


“¢ * A’ French gentleman, viewing’a Pideock- 
observed to me, 
most, beautiful 
but you certainly 


like group staring at the Louvre 
«1 am told that you: have the 
women in the world in England, 
keep them at home,’”’ 


Rambles Abroad ; or, Observations on the Con- 
tinent, made during the Summers of 1816, 
17, 18, in Excursions through part of the 
North of France, the Low Countries, along 
the Rhine and the Prussian Frontier. _ 8vo. 
pp. 566. London 1823. Carpenter & Son. 

Tue time which has elapsed between the 

writing and publication of this book is very 

unfortunate for it; since many Journals have 
intervened, at least as well entitled to public 
notice. Indeed the author seems to have 
been so sensible of this, that we are only 
surprised at his publishing at all: but itis a 
hard lesson to forego appearing in print 
when the wish to do so has once been ge- 
nerated. We have only to say of the volume, 
therefore, that it contains ample and well- 
written details of the lions of Paris, and the 
travelling to and shows of other familiar places. 


Hauberk Hall, a Series of Facts. 
Brebner. 2 vols. 12mo., 
Sherwood, Jones, & Co. 

We presume that Henry Brebner is a ficti- 

tious name, and wish we could imagine the 

same for the publishers as for the author ; 
but we are in charity bound to suppose that 
they were not aware of the trash they were 
uttering. Hauberk Hallis a very silly produc- 
tion, and a very nasty one. We hardly looked 
for such a piece of folly and filth from the 
qnarter whence it came ; and were at once 
surprised and incensed when we found we 
had unguardedly allowed so indecent and 
dirty a composition to be opened where we 
desired sense and propriety to find their way. 

Having thus far suffered, we judge this brief 

warning due on the subject ot Hauberk Hall, 

which has neither story, humour, nor other 
amusing quality, to excuse its grossness, 








By Henry 
London 1823. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Paris, August 14, 1823, 
Les libraires and les directeurs de spec- 
tacles understand so well their interest, that 
they reserve for the dark days and lon 
nights the works on which they can depend, 
and the walks of literature are at present 
therefore exceedingly barren. A few works 
of momentary importance, such as those on 
Spain, and others of professional utility, pre- 

serve some appearance of life and fertility. 
A young physician, M. Deleau, has just 
published a pamphlet on the diseases of’ the 
ear, ‘* Observations de deux Sourdes et Muettes 
qui entendent et qui parlent, pour servir de 
preuve que beaucoup de sourds peuvent jouir du 
méme bienfait.” M. Deleau desires to take 
the treatment of deafness out of the hands of 
the ignorant and empirical. In a former pub- 
lication he maintained that the tympanum 
is not absolutely necessary to the sense of 
hearing ; an opinion that huntsmen, who 
sometimes injure those of their dogs, have 
long asserted’; ‘and he ‘adds, chit tm many 


deufhesses a part must be sacrificed to re- 


at VO NT 





deafness. After havin 
not the discased state of the 

num, M. Deleau decides on peérfo- 
, and also, sometimes, in order to obtain 
access to the trompe, to cleanse and invigorate 
rforms with 
an instrument which he has invented, and 
appears tobe both ingenious aud well 
adapted. Success has crowned his studies 
and hig” efforts: several persons, deaf and 
dumb, hive" reeovered their hearing and 
speech, ‘ahd especially two young gitls have 
t cure.—In his last work he 
t ing remark :—** L’qusculta- 
tion ou ta volonté présente dans l'auditeur, is not 
so ‘strongly possessed 


escend 








aap ape he 


ly conceives why 


onn 


to ‘consult this oracle, 


se and equally 


with those of antiquity, before which 
Greeks: and the mighty'Romans prostrated 
their bodies and 1 
» Phe following anecdote of the late virtnous 
M. Lambrecht is amusing and’ déseriptive' 
both: ofitheman ‘and "the tiiies:—In 1797 

his’absente, he’ Was hathed 


r intellects. 


the deaf and dumb 
i - You think that the desire to 
hear, tiy'those who have lost the faculty of 
jearing at an advanced age, is the same in 
8; but you are mistaken. A young fe- 
i nine years, finds it more difficult to 
hear’ and to’ speak than to continue to make 


so much 


até bestowed to make her change her 
—she was happy and contented with 
»wn; often, too, she forgets what she 
liears and says, #0 that it is found necessary 
‘ent, by rewards or privations 

er old signs. And, on reflection, this fact is 
not very surprising : we only submit to labour 
when we feel a great and pressing 
or wart; the deaf and 
ressin 


, the use 


umb do 


want, because they 
make themselves nnderstoud by their rela- 
tives; and as for the future, they do not care 

anticipation, for, in general, the want of 
sducation diminishes exceeding 

er Thus the 
b child resembles a scholar w 
learn Latin, or any other foreign language.” 
The Royal Academy of Science has made a 
report, very particular and very favourable, 
af the discoveries and experiments of M. 


The Vicomte de Saur and the Vic 
ive published a Roman, trans- 
from the German, entitled Les Etoiles 
rroquets, The basis of the story is taken 
ftom a Swiss Chronicle, Two parties 
at lle i ah has on its standard a number of 
etotles, and the other as man roquets; a 
the warriors are dtstingutshed hy those i gee 
The work is-eurions, and there are numerous 
allusions to present circumstances. 
-M, Piquet of Geneva, another Vaucanson, 
has constructed a mechanical wonder, which 
he exhibits at Paris. Tt is a sorcerer, capable 
of answering, with an astonishing precision, 
ewery question; liowever difficult, that the 
company *may choose to demand. 
have already ' be 


ly those kind 
deaf and 
begins to 


omte de 


are long 


Crowds 


inspired 
the wise 


t! Me dtrived one 








i 
with 'a small parcel under 
duct Aécording 
. “What do you 


a ‘ ¢ ry 
‘we hare-pecrone wnow OF Voit 


al by the diligence, took 
ill te the “gate of the 
Ger Was'be- 


and 


evidence that it is 
, bit of 












scripti ly 


new minister.’—* Ah, mon 


patient and more civil.’ 





t, &e. 


The 3d and Sth acts are almost entirel 


and is now performed by Mt Gresay. 


rely ¢ * = a Fr 
AZETTE,’AND 
n, Yot exactly ‘I am—the 
en, mon Dieu! 
Est-il possible ? Votre excélience, will you 
forgive me ?””—‘ Yes, my excellence will for- 
give you; but learn for the future to be more 


[From another Correspondent.] Aug. 17, 

The first Number of the Egyptian Pantheon 

is just published, and fulfils the promises 
held out in the prospectus of this interesting 
work, which will contain a collection of the 
mythological: personages of ancient Egypt, 
according to the monuments still existing. 
The figures, from the designs of M. Dubois, 
are drawn and coloared with the greatest | ephemeral form, we leave to this buzzing con- 
care and accuracy; and the two pages of|juror to determine, and conclude with another 
text, by M. Champollion, jun., added to each, 
explain. the subject as well as the attributes 
of the personage represented, the hierogly- 
hic and hieratic names which accompany 


M. Soumet’s tragedy of Saul has been 
again brought forward with great success. 
new. 
The audience were highly satisfied; but 
missed Me George in the character of the 
Pythoness, which is altered and modified, 





tres. ‘We could confound the  anonymor 
critic of the Edinburgh with Pe doy 
if necessary ; but it will’ mote effectually 
silence his pertness to be informed, (as 
the publishers of the Review te inform 
him) that one-half of these contributors have 
‘|preceded him asthe praised ‘and courted 
writers of crack articles in the larger Reviews 
to. whose size he attaches so much import. 
ance, in the Quarterly, and even in the Edin- 
burgh itself! Why they should become such 
insignificant insects when they cease to a 
pear among the blue-bottle hive of this 
northern miscellany, and choose to flutter in 
pleasing variety in a lesser but not more 


quotation from his own paper: 

** If a man has but words ‘and ideas in his 
head, he can ore himself in a longer or a 
shorter time, just as he has a motive for doing i, 
Where there is the necessary stimtlus for making 
the effort, what is given from a first impression, 
what is struck off at a blow, is; in many respects, 
better than what is produced oireflection and at 
several heats!” 

In other words, Master Reviewer, a smart 
clever Essay, or critique, for a weekly pyb- 
lication, may be better worth reading than one 
of your laboured papers, to puff your friends, 





LITERATURE. 
LIBERAL CRITICISM. 


*¢ As to the weekly literary Journals, Gazettes, 


and where 
Coming Reviews cast their shadows before ! 


state a few facts for his future guidance. 


of literature, 


to the class of qur most, popular 


rad 


1, ALE 








| 


Tue Edinburgh Review in an article on the 
Periodical Press, not less remarkable for 
misrepresentation than for unjustifiable per- 
sonalities, has taken the trouble to introduce 
the following allusion to that portion of the 
literary medley to which our sheet belongs :— 


&c. they are a truly insignificant race—a sort 
of flimsy announcements of favoured publica- 
tions~insects in letters, that are swallowed 
up in the larger blaze of full-orbed criticism, 


We cannot condescend to enumerate them.” 
Such is the dictum of a writer who thinks 
he has a right to speak thus grandiloquently 
because it happens that this Essay of ‘his is 
contributed to a quarterly ‘publication in- 
stead of one of the daily, weekly and monthly 
periodicals, for which he also writes when 
they will pay him: but without animadverting 
on the badness of his manner, which would 
certainly exclade him from the pages of the 
Literary Gazetie, we. will take the liberty to 


“Oe Thi Plizraly Gazette and Jolmman of thal Em 
Belle Leityes ig our ti ‘ 7 
etal Baiiestee, and yo, other. wepkly 


abuse your competitors, and disparage those 
whom you. do not know in all the bigness of 
the Edinburgh Review, which, after all, at 
the end of the year, neither, makes so com- 
prehensiye, so literary, nor so, respectable a 
volume as one of these ‘, Weekly Journals, 
Gazettes, &e.” 





CHINESE LAITERATURE.—(Second Part.) 
An Account ef the King; er the Canonical and 

Moral Books of the Chinese (coneluded.) 

; Little King. 

Or the nine canonical books of the second 
order, called Little King, only five, with re- 
ference either to their authenticity, or to the 
importance and interest of their subjects, de- 
serve attention. Those are the Ta-hio, or the 
Great Science ; the Tchong-yong, or the Just 
Medium ; the Lun-yu, or the Book of Maxims ; 
the Meng -tsée, so called from its author, Meng- 
tsée, or Mencius, the most celebrated of the 
disciples of Confucius, and the Plato of that 
Socrates; and finally the Hiao-king, or Book 
of Filial Piety. 
The first four together, bear :the name of 
Sce-tchou, or the Four, Books of Books, They 
contain . the’, doctrine ef; Confucius; not 
written by himselt, but reported by his: dis- 


The last,,.Number of the Literary, Gazette | ciples. . Sometimes the | Sec-tehow :is, printed 
(published contempotarily. with the Eqdin- 
| burgh Review,) though one of the insignificant 
race, and of the iysects, which (Heaven help 
ns!) the blazes of; some,sort of full-mooned 
criticism swallow//): contained in, its, first 
twenty articles the contributions of twelve 
writers, of whom wine are distinguished and 
highly succegsfal authors in various branches 
One. is,.as. eminent 9, scholar 
and philologist as Britain boasts ;, twe belong 
; peets, and 
two are, equally prized as artists and writers| pur varierum. {)).>) 
on. Ast ;.one, has po, snperior asa medical} The a, 
author ; i" in, addition, to, these. (some of ration of, the f 
them also publishers. in. general, literature,)| and picturesque elegance)of its style, and for 
Gels ne Pi Ny nacho geet ar 
criticism, and, , favourites. in. subj . 
Comaried with Travels, aad the, Belles-Let-| But their formal, and paraphrased, versions 


without any commentary, and chijdrem learn 
it by heart injthat form... .Sometimes) a lite- 
ral explanation is; added to;it,,and ia that 
shape they commit it to memory.) In other: 
editions the same page presents atone view 
the. text, and @-paraphxase, written im the 
high, style. of conversation, ,.for, the conve 
nience of people of fashion, Lastly, there 
are to, be found im libraxies, for the use-of the 
learned,.editions, »in, whieh, all, (the. readings: 
are compared, ; somewhat. in: the manner of 


i i tu 
The Ta;hio, that.eternalebject of the admi- 
Chinese, both for the: concise 


the beauty, of; its doctring, has heen a dong 
|time introduced: inte, France, by the Jesuits. 


give bat; a. very. imperfeet idea of it, An 
i r rie was, to the olast 





Fangntey io Chinas who) profoundly stu~ 
died the language ein country, has just 
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published in Jonden a literal translation of 
it, by means of which I will endeavour to 
make it better known. 

The Great Science contains a luminous de- 
finition of wisdom, It teaches the regenera- 
tion of a nation, and how it. may arrive at 
the highest point of goodness, The following 
js the commencement: 

“ First ascertain your object, then resolve 
upon its attainment. Having resolved, be 
firm and constant. Meditate upon it well, 
and finally you will succeed, 

« Allthings have an origin and a conclusion. 
Every affair has a beginning and an end. To 
know what should go first, and what should 
go last, is to approximate to wisdom.” 

Does the reader wish to see how the Ta-hio 
has been disfigured by the old French ver- 
sion? The passage just quoted is in that ver- 
sion thus rendered : 

_# True wisdom consists in enlightening the 
mind, in purifying the heart, in loving human 
beings, in: making them love virtue, in over- 
coming every obstacle to the highest good, 
and in:attaching oneself to nothing but it. 

“ Happy he who knows the goal to which 
his race tends! The road which he ought to 
follow. presents itself to his eyes distinctly 
marked out; perplexity and doubt are dissi- 
pated as soon as he enters it; peace and tran- 
quillity strew flowers before him; all the vir- 
tues at onee penetrate his soul, and with the 
virtues the enjoyments and delights of a pure 
felicity. But -miserable he who, mistaking 
the branches for the root, the leaves for the 
fruit, confounds the essential with the acces- 
sary, and distinguishes not the means from 
the end. To know the order of one’s duties, 
and to appreciate the importance of it, is the 
beginning of wisdom.” 

All this. rhetoric of the college, these 
branches and roots, these flowers and fruits, 
are, itis evident, the inventions of the Father 
Jesuits; or if not the result of their imagina- 
tion, they must have translated some gloss, 
instead of the genuine text. A second ex- 
tract from the Za-hio will suffice to gratify 
our curiosity. 

“The first thing in what is called the 
government of a nation is the regulation of 
families. Not to be capable of instructing a 

ily, and yet to be capable of teaching a 
whole people! That cannot be. While on the 
other hand an eminently good man, without 
going aut of his own house, and with those 
doctrines only which are applicable to the 
management of a family, is capable of bring- 
ing to perfection the instruction of a people. 
Our daty, to our parents is that which we 
ought to pay to our. prince; fraternal affec- 
tion is the feeling we ought to cherish for our 

jorsy/and the tenderness we entertain 
for‘our children ought to be extended to the 
human race,’ 

The Ode Kang-kao says, ** A prince ought 
toprotect and nourish his people, as a mother 
protects: and’ nourishes her child. When 
the innocent’ child ‘ardently longs for any 
thing, although’ the miother may be unable to 
discover precisely what’ it’ is that it) wants, 
she is seldom far from the trath. artes 

When families are virtuous; the nation be- 
comes virtaous,' When families are compilai- 
sant and well-bred, the nation becomes com- 

i and well-bred) «When individuals 
aré rapacious and obstinate,’ the nation is re- 
duced to anarehy.) Such are the'first impulses 
of ‘things.'\ That’ which isexpressed ‘im the 
7 ‘A single-word ‘ruins’a business,’ 
alsa expressedin the maxim, ‘ A single 





man establishes the condition of a whole 
nation.’” 

The Ta-hio here touches the sore place of 
absolute governments. In every reign, good 
or bad, all things are to be begun again. 
Hence proceeds the chaos in which a people 
are plunged, when, by the subversion of the 
natural order, the will of all is subjected to 
the caprice of one. 

I wish I were able to avail myself of an 
equally faithful translation of the Tchong-yong, 
or Just Medium, a treatise relative to the 
moderation which the wise ought to observe 
in all things ; and of the Lun-gu, a collection 
of the sentiments of Confucius and his disci- 
ples, on the virtues, good works, and the art 
of governing well; but I am destitute of any 
such assistance; and besides, these treatises 
do not contain more than a repetition of the 
morality and reflections of the preceding, 
with the exception of several aberrations im- 
puted to the Lun-yu. I think it right there- 
fore to pass at.once.to the Meng-tsée, of which 
Father Du Halde, in the second volume of 
his “ Description of China,” has given a very 
elaborate analysis. 

This book is a succession of dialogues, the 
objects of which.are to praise some princes, 
to blame others, to represent in what the 
goodness of human nature consists, and to 
refute the dangerous errors of various sec- 
taries. 

The second chapter of the first part con- 
tains the conversations of the King Siuen- 
Vang, with Meng-tsée, or Mencias. 

It is reported (said the King) that the 
park of the Prince Van-vang was seventy 
furlongs in circumference, and that the people 
thought it too small: mine is only forty, and 
the people ‘think it too large. To what is this 
difference of opinion on the part of the people 
attributable ? 


“ 1 will inform you (replied Mencius.) 
Every body was allowed to enter the park of 
the Prince Van-vang, and to gather wood and 
vegetables, to shoot pheasants and hunt 


hares. It was closed to no one. Therefore 
it was that the people thought it too small. 
If, on entering your territory, I ask the 
usages of your kingdom, I am told that you 
have a park forty furlongs in circumference, 
but that all your subjects are forbidden to 
enter it, and that if any one should be so 
hardy as to put his foot in it, and to kill or 
wound ove of your stags, he would be pi- 
nished as severely as if he had killed or 
wounded a man. After'that, can you wonder 
that the people think it too large? 

* Another ‘time, the Prince having ad- 
mitted Mencius into his country house’; Has 
this place, so delightful, said he to him, no- 
thing incompatible with the wisdom which a 
King ought to profess? No, replied Men- 
cius, provided that a King make that an ot- 
casion of joy to himself which rejoices his 
subjects, anid affiict’ himself with whatever 
afflicts them. If he partake with his people in 
their felicity and their sadness, they will par- 
take with him in his uneasiness and his plea- 
sures. Such is the way to govern a kingdom 
well. 

‘The ancient Emperors, continued Mep- 
¢ius, every twelve’ years visited their triba- 
tary kings and kifigdoms; and the visit was 
eatied an inspéctién. “Every six years those 
Kings repaired to the court of the Emperor, 
to give an aécount of their conduct, and of 
the manner in which they administered the 
affairs of their states. 

, © In the same ayanger, the Emperors vi- 





sited their districts and the Kings their king: 
doms, twice a year ; the first time in spring, 
to’ examine if the land were properly calti- 
vated, and if in any place they found a defi- 
ciency of seed-corn, to firnish it from the 
public granaries ; the second time in autiwn, 
during the harvest, in order that if the’pro- 
duce were not sufficient for the stibsisterice 
of all the people, the public-granaries might 
be again opened for their supply.* 

** They take a very different course now-a- 
days. It is true princes visit their kingdoms; 
but how do they visit them? They go escorted 
by nearly three thousand soldiers, who con- 
sume the greater part of ‘the provisions ne- 
cessary to the support of a poor people. ‘The 
people are feeble, and languishing with hin- 
ger. Is it astonishing that they are i 
at heart, and that they éndeavour to console 
themselves by murmurs, and by the perpetial 
invectives with which they slander” their 
princes ? T have shown you What was the con- 
duct of our ancient sovereigns, and what is 
the conduct of the sovereigns of the “present 
day; it is for you to determine which you 
wish to resemble.” ; 

In the fourth chapter of the second part, 
Mencius lays it down as a’ principle, that a 
wise man, who: has no office at court, onghit 
not to go thither, even should the King send 
to seek him. On which his disciple observes, 
that as a King when he commands one of iis 
subjects to go to the wars ought to be obeyed, 
so a wise man with whom his Prince wishes 
to converse, ought to go to him when he does 
him the honour of summoning him. 

“* There is a difference (replies Mencius ;) 
for ie | do you think a King wishes to see 
and talk with a wise man? To profit by his 
intelligence, to consult himin difficult niatters; 
to listen to his advice and follow it.” He re- 
gards the wise man therefore as his master ; 
and he regards himself as the wise man’s 
disciple. But do the laws of civility and de- 
cornm allow a disciple to send for his mas- 
ter? And for the same reason will not the 
master sin against those laws ifhe obey such 
an order? A Prince does notin the slightest 
degree degrade himself when he pays a visit 
to a master of wisdom, because lie merely’ 
observes the prescribed forms by whiclrit is 
declared that a disciple shall so comport him: 
self to his master. A Prince who wishes to 
benefit by the conversation of a wise maw, if 
he fail in observing this daw of’ politeness 
and deference, acts as if he were ‘to iiivite 
him to enter his house, and then ‘to slint the 
door in his face. ' 

“ But (replied! the disciple) Ivhave read 
that Confucius, on being stimmoned’ bythe 
King of Lou, instantly flew to’;the Newry 
without waiting until they brotghe: lis: ear- 
riage. Did this model of wisdom commiit an‘ 
indecent act in-so-doing?) »' tae 

** At that time, (vejained)Mencins) Confu- 
cius was the prime minister of thekisgdom. 
The king had a right to command the atténd- 
oni af ye | sigind Resear minister was, 
bound to obey the royal order asipramptly as 
peserhins a is not the rs A tha ry AeA 
who, not being invested. with, i is 
not subject to the same rule.” rt miu AN 

This remarkable passage shows very dnpis' 
ously the pretensions of the eastert all 
phers at ali tinres to elevate themselves 
their kings. India, with: its: Bramins;“pre+ 
rth) —jonte His Te et Semis Su 6 1 
_ + With great défovence to tie 
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ome same spectacle; and so does Judea] E. Finden. -We ‘have formerly observed that 


its prophets 


It remains. to.. of the Hiao-king,. or | of thelights,which could not in nature fall in the 
Treatise on Filial Love; a work ascribed to| different directions sometimes represented ; 
_of Confucius’s. most cele-| and we may farther add, that as the Prints 

Confucius is introduced in| increased in number the mannerism of the 
it,discoursing withhis pupil, in.the same man- | burin became more obvions, and consequently 
ner as Socrates and Cato in the Treatises of | the effect of its sweetness was defeated by 

test philosophers of Greece and |its want of variety. On these grounds we 

. Jesuits, in their Memoirs, de-| think it was judicious to stop where the work 
clare. that they have translated it faithfully, | has stop 


Tseng-tsee, 


and without paraphrase 


Confucius, sitting with Tseng-tsee, said | terested in the scenes pourtrayed; apd the 
to him, Do you know what was the pre-emi- | moderate extent of the portfolio will be one 
nent virtue, and what was the essential doc-| of its great recommendations. In the Num- 
trine which taught our ancient Emperors to| ber before ns, Harlech, Rhyddlan, and Llan- 
maintain concord among their subjects, and | gollen are eminently beautiful; and Denbigh, 
to banish all discontent between superiors | a curious, almost microscopic, specimen of 
and inferiors?—How should I know, an-| how much may be finely done in a narrow 
ctfully rising, I,| compass. 


swered Tseng-tsee, res , 
who know so little ?—Filial piety, replied 
Confucius, is the root of all the virtues, and 


the first source of instruction. Seat yourself 
again 3 I will unfold to you this important 
truth,” 


We see that filial piety is, according to the | ‘igging in ground belonging to M. Holley, 
Chinese, ‘tn. waiant » 4 rh ag all |jon. of this town, found, about three feet 


virtue. Not only is all public order attached 


i fic- | Measuring six feet two inches and four lines 
Senae ieting sacri as wurcetsice gene. [it height, and the gilding of which, though 


rations are suspended to it, as if they were 
contem 
time is subdued by piety. ‘ Filial piety (says 

in another part of the 


of his subjects. It does not commence or 
conclude with any person. Whatever diffi- 
culty there may be in performing all the 
duties which it prescribes, he must be insane 
who says that he cannot perform them. 

“oO De codisasanes of filial piety! exclaims 
Tseng-tsee ; how admirable thou art! What 
the regular movement of the stars is to the 
firmament, what the fertility of the fields is 
to the earth, filial piety is constantly to the 

ple. The heavens and the earth are never 
nconsistent with themselves. Let the people 
imitate them, and the harmony of the world 
will be as uninterrupted as the light of the 
heavens and the produce of the earth.” 

The finest commentary on the Hiao-king, 
which the Chinese possess, is the example of 
their virtuous Emperors, and of their great 
men of the olden time. No kind of glory was 
admitted by them, unless filial piety lent it 
its Instre. ‘* In their eyes (says Father Cibot, 
in his Memoir on the Antiquity of the Chinese) 
even the saviour of his country would have 
been. deemed a monster, deserving to be 
strangled, if he werea bad son.” Or rather, 
they rded it, and with reason, as an im- 
poseibitity » that he who did not love his pa- 
rents should dare to boast ofloving his country, 





FTINZ ARTS. 

Welsh Scenery, from Drawings by Captain 
Batty... No. VII, London 1823. J. M — 
We have. ently noticed this neat work in 
poy Be x its publication, and have now 
to ‘our remarks by adverting to this its 
last Namber, which completes the Views in 
thirty-five-plates.. Prefixed by the title-pa 
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; and the innovating power of| Statue, found in a town formerly inhabited by 


iao-king) tinction to Lillebonne, and is supposed to 
embraces all; from the Emperor to the lowest | "¢Present a Roman emperor. 


v' 
liat of the Views (here given,) notwith- | - 
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there were occasional errors in the distribution 


d= there is enough to gratify the 
lovers of the Arts, and particularly those in- 





ROMAN STATUE. 
Lillebonne, Department of the Lower Seine. 
—‘On the 22d of July last, some workmen 


from the surface, a statue of copper, gilt, 


very ancient, is perfectly preserved. This 


the Romans, attracts many persons of dis- 


I've kept the flower : it was the first 
Gift. of. your.love to me; 

I kept it in fond trifling, too, 
I thought such I might be. 

‘When parted from its love, the sun, 
The flower sank to decay ; 

And thus if parted, life, from thee, 
I too should pine away, 

But these are words of fear, not hope :— 
When evening brings not dew, 

When June comes without buds or bees, 
Then we may prove untrue, 

But be thou leal to me, my love, 
And I'l be leal to thee ; 

Oh, there is nothing but falsehood, love, 
Can sunder thee and me. 





TIL.—cuHance. 
And this is what is left of youth! ..- - 
There were two Boys, who were bred up together, 
Shared the same bed, and fed at the same board; 
Each tried the other’s sport, from their first chace, 
Young hunters of the butterfly and bee, 
To when they followed the fleet hare, and tried 
The swiftness of the bird. They lay beside 
The silver trout stream, watching as the sun 
Played on the bubbles ; shared each in the store 
Of either’s garden; and together read 
Of him, the master of the desert isle, 
Till a low hut,:a gun, and a canoe, 
Bounded their wishes. Or if ever came 
A thought of future days, ’twas but to 
That they would share each other's lot, and do 
Wonders, no doubt. But this was vain: they parted 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FRAGMENTS. 
I,—THE FLOATING BEACON. 

Why art thou thus, thou lonely bark, 

The Jast on the darkling sea? 
Why are thy sails to the night-wind spread, 

And why shines that light on thee? 
Why art thou here, thou lonely bark, 

When the other ships:are gone ? 
I deemed thee away, with those to-day ; 

But still thou art sailing alone, 
There came a voice from the lonely bark, 
Or mine own thoughts answered to me? 
Spread is my sail to the midnight gale, 

And my light shines lone on the sea ; 
For my watch is by the shoal and the sand, 

And the rock that is hidden by night, 
And many a mariner kneels at home, 

And blesses the beacon light. 
Is not my light like that holier light 

That heaven sheds over life's path, ‘ 
Thought not of, prized not in stillness and shine 
But welcomed in darkness and wrath ! 


II.—sone. 

Oh leal I'll be.to thee, my love, 
If thou'lt be leal to me ; 

There’s nothing but-thy falseness, love, 
Can sunder thee and me. 

It is not that in doubt I speak,— 
Youth and love cannot doubt ; 

But in‘ the fulness of the heart 
Which pours its feelings out. 

In trusting and in fondness breathed, 
Like yids we send above, 

My faith in heaven is not more sure, 
Than my faith in thy love. 

‘You pluck’d one day a flower for me, 

the. corn it gréw ; 





With p of long remembrance, words [tears, 

Whose kindness was ‘the heart’s, and those warm 

Hidden like shame by the young eyes which shed 

But which are thought upon in after years [them, 

As what we would give worlds to shed once more. 
They met again,—but different from themselves, 

At least what each remembered of themselves : 

The one proud as'a soldier of his rank, 

And of his many battles ; and the other 

Proud of his Indian wealth, and of the skill 

And toil which gathered it ; each with a brow 

And heart alike darkened by years and care. 

They met with cold words, and yet colder looks : 

Each was changed in himself, and yet each thought 

The other only changed, himself the same. 

And coldness bred dislike, and rivalry 

Came like the pestilence o’er some sweet thoughts 

That lingered yet, healthy and beautiful, 

Amid dark and unkindly ones. And they, 


Were strangers in their age: if their eyes met, 
’Twas but to look contemp: ; and when they spoke, 


- - - - And this, this is life! L.E, L. 





IMITATION OF THE VENETIAN AIR OF FIDELIN, 
‘© With your gallant going vessel, with your 
gallant pull away.” 

Lady, “ Oh! boatman, guide thy vessel near 
O’er the sea, 
And thro’ the sparkling waters clear 
Come to me. 
The wave has snatch’d away 
The gem my love at parting 
Fondly gave—and ’mid the spray 
Gleams its fitful ray. 
* If thou my treasure bring once more 
ie to me, 
I'll give thee gold, a shining store 
For thy fee: 
Then, gentle youth, essay, — 
And the sea-nymphs round thee flitting, 
That in bowers of amber play, é 





You said its sigh was like my sigh,, | 
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Shall digect thy way.” 


Whose boyhood had not known one jarring word; 
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Boatman, * Ob Lady all thy proffers fair 
Are in vain! 

~All gifts but one, or rich and rare 
I disdain: 


And were the hope but mine, 
I'd go, tho’ wake the tempest, 
And the lightning’s vivid line 
O’er the waters shine ! 
Those lips where roses newly blown 
Ever dwell, 
Thy gratitude in words alone 
May not tell ; 
A kiss thy thanks must show, 
And thy gem the wave restoring, 
Shall with added lustre glow 
On thy hand of snow.” 


Aug. 1823. M-E. 





THE COOK’S ADVERTISEMENT. 
Fat Moll, the Cook, who had a certain spice 
Of humour in her, even though out of place, 
By advertising gave the town advice 
That shewas willing to renew her race, 
And roast, and boil, and bake, and stew, and 
sweat, and pant, 
For any regular plain family in want. 
Now Mistress Mugg, whose features grim and droll 
Were imaged in her children and her spouse, 
To take her place invited monstrous Moll ; 
Who cried, while wondering at the ill-looked 
house, 
For Ordinary or for Plain I'd toil ‘tis true, 
Bat curse me if I’ll cook for such an Ugly crew. 
Dr. KircHEeNER. 
cnet 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
I paint from life, though with a tar brush. 
«++ “Coast of Africa, Sir? Why’aye I’ve 
been there too, and once knew a little about 
it—but ’tis many years since. Poverty is no 
disgrace, Sir, and so I’Il tell you what took 
me there. My father was a dissenting mi- 
nister—a worthy, pious man—had his pecu- 
liarities, to be sure ; but there’s few warm 
hearts that have cool heads. He taught me 
bits of Greek and Latin, and them there sort of 
things, and he used to praise me for my pro- 
gress; but, bless you, I knows nothing about 
itnow. I’ve been nearly all over the world, 
80 [mingles Datch, Italian, German, Spanish, 
Hindostanee, French, Portoguese,all together, 
and makes a confusion of tongues. °Tis true 
Tcan remember Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, 
and something about Tupto, but there [sticks 
fast. Then there was hic, hec, hoc, and Amo 
Amas, but I knows nothing about’em now. I 
was‘left an orphan at eleven years of age, and 
mother’s brother—-that’s my uncle—was Cap- 
tain of a Guinea-man, and so he offered to 
take me with lim to sea ; though says he, ‘ I 
suppose his larning lias spoiled him, , How- 
ever he’ll have plenty of oppottanity to prac- 
tise his humanities in_a slaye ship; and as 
for his grammar, he fl méet with some ram 
articles, and no doubt often decline bis daty 
take up a preposition in the rok t sanoos 
make an interjection in his ham > form a 
conjunction betweep his moutti and a doug 
¥; and for pronouns; ayé,°aye, he ’Il soon 
get hold of ‘aon for oar pt is the ‘worst 
in the world for sweariig;” and so I found 
it. I parted with my mother, and*néver saw 
her afterward+but we shall meet again. I 
shall forbear telling ‘about my first entry on 
board—the many privations> and ‘erdelties I 
suffered, as often getting thrash’d for not 
wrong, as for committing a fault ; but 





there’s little compassion in a slave-ship. I 
should have sunk under it but for the convic- 
tion that there was a Power aloft that kept 
watch for poor Jack; and my good father 
used often to tell me, ‘ Boy, bear this always 
in mind; he who eyes a providence will never 
want a providence to eye.’ Well, Sir, we 
arrived on the coast, and all my troubles were 
awhile forgot. Oh what a scene for a young 
enthusiastic mind! It was all enchantment to 
me. Well, we brought up at——, near Congo, 
and alongside comes several canoes full of 
natives ; the decks were soon cover’d with 
’em. ‘Haugh, Captain, how he do, eh? 
Look dere, you see rd King—King Tom—he 
tan upon de beash. Haugh, Captain, fire one 
salute for my King.’ The salute was fired, 
and fresh demands made. ‘ Haugh, Captain, 
what he got for my King ?’—‘ I’ve got some 
fine chintz,’ replied the Skipper. ‘ Ha, chintz, 
eh!’—‘ Some cotton and other articles.’— 
‘Ha, good dat! What hab got a brandy ?’— 
*No.’—* Rum ?’—* No.’—* Rack ?’—* No.’— 
* What for dat,eh? Haugh! hear him—Cap- 
tain bring chintz, bring cotton—no bring 
brandy, no bring rum. hat for bring tuff 
for de back and no bring tuff for de belly!’ 
Well, Sir, we began to trade, and the poor 
creatures were brought aboard in droves. 





Oh it would have melted a heart of stone to 
have seen them stowed away below—many 
of them in irons! and then I thought of their 
father’s curse, and pitied the poor descend- 
ants of Ham. And so I crept out on the 
bowsprit into the fore-stay-sail netting, and 
pretended to be asleep, that I might ease the 
anguish of my heart in secret; but when I 
came in again they found me out, and so I 
got a rope’s-ending for being a lubberly sni- 
veller—but indeed I couldn’t help it. In 
about three weeks our cargo was complete 
—two hundred and forty, and we left the 
coastinahurry. I fancy my uncle had cheated 
some of the traders, and was glad to be off. 
A limited number of slaves were permitted 
to be on deck at a time, and there was one, 
a youth of interesting countenance, rather 
sickly. Ah! I shall never forget his looks, 
as his native land receded from his view! At 
first it was calm dejection, mingled with a 
melancholy idea that he should always keep 
it in sight; but:still it sank lower and lower. 
He could not account for it, though his sud- 
den starts express’d his anger and astonish- 
ment; but when it lessened to a dim speck 
just darkening in the horizon, he burst out in 
all the agony Of bitter despair, raised his 
clench’d hands above his head, shook them 
at his oppressors, and utter’d a yell that 
fil’d me with horror. He was answered by 
the lash across his bare back, to keep him 
quiet. Isee youshudder, Sir, and weil you 
may—’tis all as true as gospel. There was a 
young mother, 'too;’with her infant at the 
bréast: she look’d at*the shore, and then at 
het babe, and thewat the’ shore again; but 
she shed no tear. ; Her forehead was wrinkled 
up; and her eyes red: and swol’ny and every 
now and then she: press’d-her band to her 
head as if it was.seorch’d,.and the burning 
anguish bad dried up the, source. of tears ; 
but she sigh’d—no, ’twas not.a.sigh, but.a 
groan, as if her heart was, bursting... What 
she was, or where she came from, I coulda’t 
leatn; but on’'thé passage ‘her baby aia 
Well, she conceal’d it’ for some time, but it 
was discover'd at last, taken ott Ait, 4 shot 
tied round its middle, and‘thréwn Overboard 
before her face. I got another taste of the 
tarr’d gingerbread for snivelling; but I’m 


| sure, Sir, 


ou coudn't have help’d it yourself 
if you had seen the poor unfriended mother. 
After she lost her child she refused her al-' 
lowance, and would sit huddled together in 
one spot, nor could any persuasion move her ; 
so the lash was applied, and in a day or two 
she grew more calm, aud would look over the 
side, for the hour together, on the dark waters 
that entomb’d her babe. One morning, 
mustering, she was missing, and couldn’t 
found. There was no doubt but she had gohe 
overboard in the dark, though no one coald 
give any account of the matter. I didn’t cry 
this time, for I began to get insensible, and 
now can readily account for the hardness and 
depravity of heart evinced by the crew, — 
they had been brought up to’ it from child- 
hood. But this was not all: both officers and 
men were so rejoiced on nearing Barbadoes, 
that they indulged too freely in soaking their’ 
biscuits, and got completely groggy, excepting 
the second mate,the carpenter,the two appren- 
tices, and myself. The negroes discover'd it 
by some means, seiz’d and kill’d the sentry 
over the hatchway without noise, and got 
possession of the arm-chest. They rash’d on 
the deck, some descending to the cabin; my 
poor uncle fell first, but not till he had laid 
two at his feet to rise no more. The chief 
mate, after a hard struggle, was thrown over- 
board: he was a good swimmer, and though 
severely wounded, got hold of the mizen 
channels ; here he clung some time, but was 
seen at last, when a Black made a blow at 
him with a cutlas, which separated his hand 
from his wrist, and he dropp’d again, shriek’d, 
and sunk! A sudden shock will sometimes’ 
rouse a man from drunkenness ;' this was the 
case now: several of the crew concealed them- 
selves, and were saved ; the others were easily 
destroyed. On the first alarm the second mate 
and myself got into the main-top, and the 
carpenter and two apprentices into the fore- 
top. Here we remained for some time un- 
discovered, while the negroes, who had broken 
open the steward's room and got at the liquor, 
were tearing abont the decks with all the fary 
of wild beasts secking their prey. At last 
they caught sight of us, and several mounted 
the shrouds. The mate kept encouraging me 
to persevere to the last struggle. There was 
an old case of empty bottles stowed away in 
the top, and, armed with one in each hand, 
we waited their attack. The first whose 
head appear’d above the top-brim was in- 
stantly knock’d overboard by the mate ; the 
second grappled him, but as quickly folow’d 
his companion, on a blow from a quart bottle 
which I gave him on his head with all my 
might. God forgive me, Sir; bnt life’s pre- 
cious! In the same manner five, one after the 
other, follow’d their leader; and the two 
apprentices joining us by the top-mast-stay, 
they gave over the attack. . The lads knew 
nothing of the carpenter, and sd we con- 
cluded. he was massacred. The slaves now 
ransack'd every place for powder-and: ball ; 
and though there were several cases of car- 
tridges. in. the arm-chest. which: they must 
have handied,. yet providentially) their ¢on- | 
tents were passetl, ever; All at! once we 
heard, the, ;most dismal, yells; and save, the: 
carpenter and. two)0f, the mea, elec with w 


bayonet,.im, ane: hand ead) a catlas it the 


-| other, dcixing: the howling steves oalong. the 
desi aD calting olsdametietassem. i 
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oined 9p, possible; and had the satis 
faction of seeing our numbers increase, so 
that we soon retook the ship. The carpenter 


had watch’d an opportunity—got down the 
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jemad caused himself to ‘be catied out of the 
yoom ‘three several times, by a preconcerted un- 
derstanding With the waiter, the compliment paid 
to getitlemen ou such occasions, had not 
raid to him. “he chairman mildly retorted, 
rere we understand you; we have booked you 
for Coventry ; and we wish you all imaginable 
health during your now unavoidable absence.” 
Mr. Mott walked huffishly away, determinéd for 
the future to use his yoice where he might have 
all the talk to. himself. 

Flinders, Your mention of the ward dinner 
reminds me that we have not yet had a hit at 
dinner speeches, & sort of oratory once on a time 
much in request. 

Capt. Sandys. For pity’s sake, my dear Flin- 
ders, avoid that subject. A dinner-speech is a 
heinous interpolation in the convivial converse of 
the evening; a loose, complicated, lengthy, te- 
dius, intolerable parenthesis, the more intolera- 
ble because it is stuffed with meretricious. com- 
mon-places, and not unfrequently garnished with 
scraps from classic authors, misquoted, misap- 
plied, and ‘travestied into dog-latin, a fearful 
prelude to the deafening clatter of glasses on the 
table when the gentleman drops his anchor of 
“thanks for the honour that has been done him.” 
One thing worse, and the nausea is complete. 
You remember, when last we pérformed a 

ance of this kind, over tepid dishes, followed 

libations uf sloe-juice, we slunk away while 
two amateur harmonists were making a double 
falsetto attempt at ‘‘ All’s Well; ” and having 
fomnd, on gaining the strect, that a merciless 
shower had driven every coach, chaise, and 
cab’... from the stand, we were obliged to strag- 
gle homeward in the rain, ‘‘ de—ser—ted—by— 
the waning moon.” 





DRAMA. 

Enersnh Opera House.—On Monday we 
enjoyed a hearty Jaugh—no, a dozen of hearty 
laughs here, at our inimitable and universal 
Mathews, whose first cis-Atlantic appearance 
was thade on that night in the entertainment 
of The Polly Packet. Need we describe the 
cheers with which he was received? We 
thoaight they would never allow him to begin 
to please them, so well did the audience re- 
memberhow much he had delighted them, 
andsoinveterate were they in testifying that 
feeling. Need we repeat how admirably he 
pointed the jokes of the Irish Waiting-maid 
(cheaStewnrd) to the Packet; how finely he 

isplayed Monsieur with his petitions (petits 
chiens ;) the glorious Major Longbow, who 
could tie in thé short cabin births, or any 
Where; the silly Theophilus, who desires in 
his sickness to see any of the Parks, or.even 
the Basin, and to be buried in Bunhill bury- 
ing-groand; and the other passengers of the 
Polly? No, itis at once needless and impos- 
sible—nothing bat ocular and auricalar ob- 
servation can do the imitations justice, and 
Weave only to advise these remedies for 
public curiosity. The recipe will be found 
both agreeable and salutary. 

Mr. Mathews also performed Morblen, in 

Torson, to perfection. He was ably 
seconded ty Mrs. Tayleire ; and the other 
parts were well enough sustained. 





Haymarket. —O’Keefe’s laughable, but 
extravagant Comedy of The Young Quaker 
has been repeated at this Theatre. It is (as 
we remarked substantially in our brief notice 
in last Gazettey one of those productions in 

‘its whimsical author sets all laws of 

iatic rule and character at perfect defi- 
anee, and so that he brings about a certain 
number of ludicrous events, seems to have 
cated little to what combinations he should 
have recourse for the accomplishment of his 





it is stated that Mr, 


detipis. The chief tharacter itself, the Yotine 
Quaket, is Bot only an anomaly in real life, 
but can, scarcely find its parallel upon the 
Stage, though at the same time the struggles 
between the “flesh” atid the “ spirit” in 
which he is involved, are irresistibly amusing. 
The other personages of the drama have little 
of distinguishing character to recommend 
them, and depend in a great. measure for 
effect upon the talents of the actors to whom 
they may be entrusted. The performance is 
by no means uniformly excellent. Liston, 
indeed, and Harley, in the two Servants, 
peg & in the Usurer, and Miss Chester, in 
the fair Dinah, ‘‘ the pale primrose,” were 
all that we could age 8 But Vining 
was not at all equal to Young Sadboy; he 
wanted power, he wanted discrimination, he 
wanted consequence: his transitions from 
“‘ grave to gay,” from “lively to severe,” 
were not sufficiently marked, and the charac- 
ter, therefore, did not come forward enough 
upon the canvass, or assume the importance 
with which it ought to be invested. We re- 
member well to have seen our old favourite 
Jones in this part, and in his hands every 
word, every step, every look, was effective. 
His loss indeed on this occasion was more 
than usually felt. We wish likewise we could 
speak in terms of praise of Miss Love’s Ata- 
minte; but unless that young lady should 
think proper to take a little more pains with 
her acting, we will venture to predict that 
the reputation she has lately acquired will be 
but of a transient duration. Her playfulness 
was not sufficiently refined; it was too much 
like the pertness of achambermaid; and the 
verses of the different ballads introduced were 
too formally and elaborately executed. In- 
deed her speaking and her singing voice, 
when thrown so nearly together as in this 
part, are so dissimilar, that we were wicked 
enough to think she would make a most ex- 
cellent wife for the “* double-lunged”’ gentle- 
man in “ the Nightingale Club.” The other 
characters were tolerably well sustained, and 
the whole performance appeared to give great 
satisfaction to the audience. 





VARIETIES. 
Mr. Dallas, the author of Perceval and 
other popular Novels, has a Tragedy in the 
press, founded on the history of Adrastus, 
a young Phrygian prince. 
Lady Morgan has, we are told, a work in 
preparation: a Life of Salvator Rosa. 
Another and superior translationof Moore’s 
Loves of the Angels has appeared at Paris. 
It is by a Malle Louise Belloc ; and is followed 
by a selection of Irish Melodies in French 
se. 
The new collection of British Essayists 
mentioned in our last week’s list of publica- 
tions, deserves notice for containing the entire 
papers of The Looker On. This, a good ar- 
rangement, and the saving of seven volumes 
in binding (being thirty-eight instead of forty- 
five) renders the edition a very eligible as 
well as handsome publication. 
The continuation of Mr. Booth’s Analytical 
Dictionary of the English Language, with ‘the 
first specimen of which we expressed our- 
selves well satisfied (see Lit. Gaz.) is now in 
the press, arid the several parts are announced 
to ished, successively, at.short in- 
tervals, 
Among the litera 





V.. Smith is; ring 


/ ool. Memoits of thé ment 
Society, Vol-4, Part 2, 8vo. Ws/Gd: 
mercial Dictionary, a new edit. re: 
son, Esq. 8v0. 308.— * 
Principles 


notices handed to us, }, 


from the Reformation to the present tiie } 
containing an accouiit of all the theatres that 
have been erected in the metropolis, and in- 
terspersed with anecdotes, &e, | ith 

é hear that a second Asiatic Register is 
about to commence. | _ , 

Literary Effects of Gaol Delivery.—A prison 
seems at present to be 4 necessary Study it 
France, or at least a necessary preparative 
to publication; for, besides M.M. Jouy, Jay, 
and others, we find now a M. Mahul an- 
nouncing a book immediately on being dis- 
charged from St. Pelagie. 

Lord Byron has (say the newspapers) sailed 
from Leghorn for Zante, on his way to the 
Peloponnesus, with several companions ‘antl 
some money, to aid the Greek rising. 

Signor Benelli has, it is said, concluded 
arrangements for assuming the possession of 
the King’s Theatre ; and immediately after 
sets out for the continent, to engage new 
performers for the ensuing season, ‘ 

The tragedy of Jane Shore is announced 
for representation at the Theatre F 

M. Garnerin, the. Freneh. aéronant, has 
been nearly killed by the falling of the cur- 
tain of the theatre upon his lead ; aM. Mar 
gat takes his place in the ascent at. the fete 
of the Champ de Mars. 

On Monday a notorious balloon hoax was 
played off against the Natives at White Con- 
duit Gardens. A big muslin balloon was par- 
tially inflated with céal gas, and, after the 
crowd had been kept waiting from the ap- 
pointed hour, three, till six o'clock, it was 
permitted to blew away without car or aéro- 
natt. The SS mob only ktiocked 
down the - ings and traversed the gardens : 
in times of worse fecling such a scandalons 
imposture would have led te serious riot and 
mischief, a 

According to report, Mr. Bayliss, of Bir- 
mingham, has made important improvements 
in his carriage for ruoning withont liofses, 
This curious invention, it seems, is likely to 
be brought into useful action, 

Mr. Salverte, a Prussian chemist, hag, it 
is said, made great improvement in the mana- 
facture of a black pigment from Hemp-seed 
oil, which promises to be most useful ininks, 
in blacking for tanned leather, and in other 
applications where such material is wanted. 

Some interesting Roman tombs and anti- 
quities have recently been discovered in the 
vicinity of Boulogne, 

Bad Memory.—The ne plus ultra of a bad 
memory. was described by a gentlemah the 
other day, in a party where ohe or two. indi- 
viduals complained of their forgetfulness. 
“ As for me (said he) my memory is-se des- 
perately bad, that I forget I have a me. 
mory!!!” : 





LAST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCR OUR LAST: 
Malcolm’s Memoir of Central India, 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 
—Princep on the Exchanges of Bengal, 8vo. 5s. Gd.— 
Memoirs of Baron de Kolli, and the Queen of Etruria, 
vo. 10s. 6d.—Guthrie on the Eye, 8vo. 21s.—Hemet’s 
Abridgement of Sturm, 12mo. 4s. 6d. on 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
GHADED MEDALLION WAFERS, in 
Box One 


Hundred different Copies 

Gems, Jl. 1s. Ditto, contain- 

6d. The Works of Canova and Thor- 
and Queens of England ; the Na- 

ave sizes ; the Last Sup- 


Messrs. Thompson, No.1, 
‘aterloo-bridge, Strand. 
be png Portraits of the King 
odels by Barpett. 

Jast published, Parts 1. to V..and will be completed on 
the Ist of December, in Royal 8vo. price 7s, 6d. per 
Part, or in SOL 4to. coloured, 15s. 

PICTURES UE VIEWS on the SEVERN. 

From the Original Designs of the late SAMUEL 

IRELAND, Author. of.“ Picturesque Views on the 

Thames, Avon, Wye,” &c, ; 
This Work will consist of Eight Parts, each compris- 

ing Six or Seven Views of the most remarkable ob- 

jects, &c, executed in Li y,in the best manner; 
and seventy-six pages of Letter-press, descriptive of 
the Gentlemen’s Seats, Scenery, &c. from the Source 
to the Mouth of the Severn. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 





In Foolscap 8vo. price 8s. bds. the Second Volume 
GPECIMENS of the RUSSIAN POETS. 
Ferny Bee BOWRING, F.L.8. 


With nore gS and Biographical Notices. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 





In 18mo. price 7s. bds. ; 
[HE GRACES. A’ Classical Allegory, in- 
terspersed with Poe and illusrated xpla- 
natory Notes. Together with a Poetical Pen, 
entitled, Psyche among the Graces. Translated {rom 
the original German of 
‘CHRISTOPHER MARTIN WIELAND. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
Second Edition. . 
THE DUKE of MANTUA; a Tragedy, in 
Four Acts.——The Masked Portrait of the Author 
in the Title Page has excited a considerable ~~ of 





curiosity in the Literary World, and set conjecture 
afloat about the Writer, whose identity this new and 
augmented Edition may enable some acute Critic to 
establish.—Handsomely printed by T. Davisbn, White- 
friars, in 8vo. price’5s. 
*,* A Third Edition is in preparation. 

In 2 vols. 4to. 7/. 7s. bds. or on jarge paper 10/. lUs. bds, 
ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, illus- 

trated by 171 Plates. To which is subjoined, 
pe pes Ae eer eng Regni Animalis, nunc primum ex 








IN THE PRESS. 


COUNT LAS CASES’ JOURNAL, 
Parts VII. & VIII. which complete the Work, will 
be published in a few days. 
‘onduit-street, Aug. 19, 1823. 
In the Press, and shortly will be published, 
By G. & W. B. Whittaker, : Ave-Maria-lane, 
JREMARKS on SPAIN ; descriptive of the 
Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, Constitu- 
tional Troops, -feelings, present State of Trade, &c. 
By JOHN BRAM: EN, Author of Travels in Egypt, 
ia, and &c. and Sappho, &e. In 1 vol. Svo. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
ECRET MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
LOUIS XIV. and of the REGENCY, extracted 
from the German, Correspondence of Madam Elizabeth 
Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the Regent ; 
preceded by a Notice on this Princess, and accompanied 
with Notes. 
Printing for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
set MOIR in 2 vols. 18mo. with Portraits, 8s. bds. 
M MOIRS of the DUKE of SULLY, Mi- 

nister of Henry IV. of France ; abridged. 


' By A. JAMIESON, LL.D. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. 
HE HERMIT in PRISON. Translated 
from the French of M. JUOY. 
This Work was written in the Prison of St. Pélagie, 
where the Author, with his friend M. Jay, was recently 
confined for a political libel. 


Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 


rPPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, and CRI- 
TICAL JOURNAL, No. 76. Price 6s. 

Contents :—1. Literary Property, late Judgments of 

" Mauby's Apperatus, for Wreekt-—4. ‘The Periodical 

atus for Wree L e i 

Brey as, ame 2 win, Der 

0) 7. Frene’ cot- 

ee ny heral Education—9. Highways and By- 

we 10. C on the Defence of Fortified 

Places—11,. Navigation Laws—12. The Emperor Na- 
poleon—Quarterly List of New Publications. 

* Printed for Arch. Constable & Co. Edinburgh; and 

Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, London. 











& Co. Paternoster-row, price 20s. . 
it. revised and improved, of 
TREATISE on. the Nature and Cure of 
GOUT and GRAVEL; with general Observations 
on Morbid of i - 


Digestive Organs ; and on Ke 
p) Neeser ragry M.D. Member 


TA Chemical aod the same Author, in 8vo. 9s. 
A Practical Treatise on the 
most Celebrated Mineral Waters of this Country. 

‘ "And, preparing for the Press 


A. Philosophical and” Practical Essay on 
fe ic I Affection of Nevr will aya we 
ae 





ov b ae. 
By Sir EVERARD HOME, Bt.V.P.R.S. F.A.S.F.LS. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green.—Of whom may be had, 
The former Volumes on Comparative Ana- 
tomy, and other Works, by the same Author. 
Ad Cleros.—On fine Quarto writing paper, 71. 10s. 
EXAGINTA CONCIONES ,( Angiice scrip- 
te,) nunquam anteh U Lith hice 





TD 
Both in French and lish, neatly print 
8vo. price 10s. hg pet boards embellcn cent 
Portraits of Made Panam and of the Prince of Cob 
MEMOIRS of a GREEK YOUNG LADY’ 
or Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre . 
versus His Serene Highness the Reigning Prince 
Saxe-Coburg.—This Volume presents very curious de- 
tails of the manners and characters of the Court of Co- 
burg, and inclades Letters from the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, the Prince de Metternich, the famous Prince 
de Ligne, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and several other dis. 
tinguished P ages on the Continent —It has already’ 
excited great attention both in France and Germany 
and has been published, after the failure of a series of 
negotiations for its suppression. 
Printed for Sherwood, Jones, & Co. Paternoster-row. 
In 3 vols. i2me. ; 
THE THREE PERILS of WOMAN.— 
By JAMES HOGG, Author of “ The Three Perils 
of Man.”—Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, & Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, recently published, 
The Three Perils of Man. 3 vols. 12mo. 
ll. 4s. bds. j 
Self-Delusion; or, Adelaide d’Hanteroche. 
by the Author of “‘ Domestic Scenes.” 2 vols. 12mo, 
price 14s. bds. c 
Edward Neville; or, the Memoirs of an 
Orphan. 4 vols. 12mo.. price 11. 8s. ‘ 
The King of the Peak. By the Author of 
the “ Cavalier,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. lM. 1s. bds. 
Other Times, or the Monks of Leadenhall, 
By the Author of the ‘ Lollards,” &c. 3 vols, 12mo. 
price 18s. bds. 


Integrity, a Tale. By Mrs. Hoffland. 6s. bds. 











pr 5 ’ boleh 
impress, fideliter MSS. imitantes, in usum publicum 
Verbi Divini Pr: date 4 Presbytero 
Ecclesia Anglicanz. 

Impensis Rivingtons et Cochran, Strand, No. 148. 

Conciones he Lithoyruphice in commodum Clerico- 
trum Sacris Ordinibus novissimé initiatorum, illorum- 
que Sacerdotium qui affectant, adaptantur. Lis, tamen, 
uti possunt illi, qeibus, propter occupationum ampli- 
tudinem, spe auxilii hujus generis opus est. Quod ad 
fidem spectat orthodox sunt, ad constructionem vero 
nitide et diserte. 
1n 8vo. a new Edition, with a Portrait, price 12s. bds. 
MEMOIRS of a CAPTIVITY among the 

INDIANS of NORTH AMERICA, from Child- 
hood to the Age of Nineteen. With Anecdotes descrip- 
tive of their Manners and Customs; and some Account 
of the Soil, Climate, and Vegetable Productions of the 
Territory westward of the M ry 
By JOHN D. HUNTER. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Green 








“A history more calculated to attract the public has 
not, in our opinion, been given since De Foe made 
Alexander Selkirk his own, under the fiction of Robin- 
son Crusoe.” —Literary Gazette. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. price 15s. bds. 
'TALES of OLD MR, JEFFERSON, of 
Gray’s Inn ; collected by YOUNG MR. JEFFER- 
SON, of Lyon’s Inn. 

The first Series, containing The Welsh Cottage, or 
the Woodman’s Fireside ; Mandeville, or the Voyage ; 
The Creole, or the Negro Suicides. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

** Of these Tales ‘ Mandeville’ is our favonrite. It 
is the production of an author who knows the world, 
and who has seen the wonders of the deeps. One who 
is acquainted with naval history and naval discipline ; 
and has worked a namber of points of both into an in- 
teresting tale, which contains several animating scenes 
and vivid descriptions.”’—Lit. Chron. June 7. 








Gregory. 

MAGAZINE, or Com- 
» Moral, and Philosophical 
1823 ; containing—a Memoir 


Dr. 

"THE IMPERIAL 
pendiam.of Religi 
Knewledze, for September 
of Ofinthus Gregory, LL.D. of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Wool wich—Memoir of that distinguished French 
Philosopher and Christian, Charles Bonnet (concluded) 
—Remarks on Mental Affections ; a Series of Letters 
(written exclusively for the Imperial,) forming a most 
interesting Treatise on Insanity, and the general Treat- 
ment it receives in Public and Private Asylums, bya 
Gentleman of long experience in that arduous branch 
of Medical Practice—On Language and Style—On a 
Body falling to the Earth’s Centre—On Astronomical 
Books—On Preventing the Injury of Frait-trees by Ca- 
terpillars—On the Mohammedanism of the Koran—On 
the Reasoning Powers of Animals—Poetry—Review of 
the Rev. E. Irving’s Orations, and other recent Publi- 
cations—Gleanings; Religious, Literary, Scientific, &c. 
—Notices of New, Books—Queries to Cortes mis, 
&c. &c.—With an Elegant and Striking Portrait of 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. ——Price ls, 
Boys as they Are. 
Price 2s. neatly half-bound, with a Frontispiece, 
TT ALES of BOYS as they ARE; contain- 
ing the Noise, the Refusal, the Heap of Stones. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, taken 
from authentic so , adapted to the use of Children 
of four years old and upwards. In 2 vols. 18mo. with 
Portraits, price 5s. 

*,* In all previous compilations of this sort, great 
conquerors appear to have been made the prominent 
characters, as if their example alone were worthy of 
imitation. The author of the present little work, being 
of a contrary opinion, has selected such as seemed best 

Iculated to young persons, that industry, 
perseverance, and firmness, gentleness and kindness of 

















TtTOHW A’ in 2 vols. Post 8vo. 14s. bds. 2d edit. of 
H. GHWAYS and BY-WAYS; or, Tales 
of the Road-side, picked up in the French Pro- 
vinces. By a WALKING GENTLEMAN. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave+Maria-lane. 
“ There is a great deal of vivacity and humour, as 
well as pathos, in these Stories ; and they are told with 
a power of national character-painting, that could have 
only resulted from long residence in France, and from 
of social intimacy with the unsophisticated and 
Ft part of the French community, with whom. the 
English traveller seldom gives himself the trouble of 
getting acquainted.”—New Mon, Mag. April 1, 1823. 
The Ediwburgh Review, No. 76, after an elaborate 
criticism of the above work, concludes with the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘ Having thus amply allowed the author 
and his book to s: for themselves, we have only to 
add, that the style is throughout sustained with equal 
vigour as in the specimens quoted; and we may safely 
pronounce this work to be executed in a manner worthy 
of the patriotic motive which the author to 
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Pp are among the truest sources of lasting hap- 
piness.—I'he volumes are sold separately. 

' Also, Jet published, -_ 
The Peasants of Chamouni; containing an 
Account of an Attempt to reach the Summit of Mont- 
blanc, and a delineation of the Scenery among the Alps. 
In 18mo. with a Frontispiece, half-bound, 2s. 64. 

*,* This little volume contains au account, adapted 
to the juvenile reader, of the attempt to reach the sum- 
mit of Montblanc, lately made by Dr. Hamel, and a party 
of friends, in which sevetal of the Guidés were over- 
whelmed by an avalanche of snow. 
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